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‘ THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 





Presents a re- 
card of success 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
\_ everywhere. 


M.Co., New York. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration.—- 

he points are ipzed 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
_ by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
jevyer of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


63 Trinity Building. P. 0. Box v02s, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, May 10th, 1873, will close at 


this office, «n Wednesday, at 104 A.M., on Thursday 
at11A.M., and on Saturday at 11 and 12%. 


T. L. JAMES,' Postmaster. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1873. 


| Price 10 Crn'ts. 





SAVE THE PENNIES. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


PIANO - FORTES. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. THE 





Open Daily from 10 A.M. to § P.M. 
All sums from 5 cents to $5,000 received on deposit. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
William Miles, President. Frederick Fawcett, 
Wilson Small, Vice-Pres. Wm. H. Adams, 
Wm. J. Pease. Vice-Pres. Monmouth H. Underhill, 
Wm. E. Dean, lenry Vanderwater, 
Chas, T, Cromwell, James J. Watkins, 
Stephen Hyatt, Edmund A, Smith, 
Thomas L. Smull, M M. Van Beuren, 
Bernard Smyth. 
WM. MILES, President. 


A. C. COLLINS, Seerctary. 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of “Persons intending to 


giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 


NOTICE.--Money on deposit from May Ist to Au- 
ust will draw THREE MONTHS’ INTEREST, All 
eposits to the 5th May will be included. 





Art Auction. 


American Artists’ 


WHE PATENT 


Collection. 

An exhibition of two hundred paintings 
by our best AMERICAN ARTISTS is now 
open to the public at the SOMERVILLE 
GALLERY. The sale will take place on the 
evenings of MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
May 5 and 6. 


ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East 14th Street, New York City, 


ROBERT SOMERVILLE, Auctioneer. 


\ryN TO a X r cy 
STAR MUSIC BOOKS. 
* * ¥ * * 

DITSON & CO. offer the following resume of 

prominent books recently advertised. 
* * * x 


* 
Standard, .... . . Price, $1.50 


Emerson & Patmer’s Famous New Church Music 
Book. Sells finely. 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, N. ¥., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS, and ORGANS of first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES POR 
cas, during THIS MONTH. New 7 octave PIANOS, 
modern improvements, fer $25) and $275 cash. 
THE WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are 








the most beautiful in style and perfect in tone 

* * * * * ever made, Call and see them: prices at bargains, 

. rf for cash, Monthly installments received, running 

Cheerful Voices, 50 cents. | from one to three years. New instruments to let, 


ana rent applied if purchased, 
logues mailed. 


PATENT DUPLEX 


Four-Fold 
CLOTH FACED 


COLLARS. 


Upon trial the Patit Duplex will prove the strongest 
and most elastic of any collars ever made—in 
fact as comfortable as an all-linen collar. 


. wae lustrated Cata- 
L. O. Emerson's brilliant new School Song Book. Illustrated Cata 


All the Schools will use it. 
* ~ x + * 
Sparkling Rubies, . 35 cents. 
One of the brightest of bright Sunday School Song 
ooks. 
* x ~ * * 
Clarke’s, ie wee Ss $2.50 


The most widely known and used of all Reed Or- 
gan Methods. 


~ * * % * 
Strauss, - . $2.50, $3.00, $4.00. 


The Gems or Srravss has had an unprecedented 
sale. Get one for Summer Playing. 


x * * * * 


Manufactured Exclusively by the 


BROOKLYN PAPER COLLAR CO., 
Either book sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 50 Lisrenarp Sr., New York. 


Write for a Price List to J. MI. 
REAT 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. JOHNSTON, 


Cc. H. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘HE AMERICAN MONTHLY MUSI- 
CAL GAZETTE, Edited by Howarp 
GLOVER, the celebrated Composer and Critic, and | 
published under the auspices of the American Con- | preach Tew 
servatory of Music, 863 Broadway, contains besides | pea ag 5 
i asti , 7 . | Fis Large discounts to dealers o ube, 
interesting reading matter, & pages of valuable music. | Pbine Tachlo, Re, Zaiye cota at ro 
Subscription, One Dollar per annum, eont by express C.O.D. to bo examined before paid for. 













a. 
. Double Shot 
Rifles, £3 to $75 


ng Shot Guns, $40 
le Guns, $ ; 
Pistols, $1 to Gun Material, 


Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices | 


354 Washington St., Boston. 





A GREAT OFFER FOR MAY !! 





CHICKERING NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
| PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
| — 


| oe 
“45: 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 


\* CARLETON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION.” 


Pickwick Papers---Now Ready. 


purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, | 


The publication of the first volume of this beautiful 
new edition of Charles Dickens's works is so com- 
nletely successful that it is with difficulty the Pub- 
ishers can supply the demand. 

No edition has ever before been issued that has re- 
ceived such unqualified approval, Its superiority is 
admitted by nearly every one in the followimy parti- 
culars: 

1. ‘The most convenient and handy shape and size. 
Il. Type and paper legible and clear, 

IL. Ulustrations by artists chosea by Dickens him- 





self. 
IV. Binding inexpensive yet elegant and substantial, 
V. Above all, the cheapest edition, for its size and 
style, in the market—being issued at $150 for each 


novel, 
PICKWICK PAPERS, 


is now ready—“ Oliver Twist’ will be out in a few 
days, to be followed by * David Copperficid,”’ and the 
other novels—one each month. A capital opportunity 
is thus offered for every one to gradually secure this 
best edition of Dickens, by paying $1 50 for one volume 
per month. 

A Prospectus, furnishing specimens of type, sized 
page, and illustrations, will be sent /vee, on applica- 
tion, by 


G. W. Carieton & Co., Publishers, 
Madison Square, New York. 





BOOK OF EPITAPHS. 


A volume of light reading on grave subjects ; being 
acollection of Epitaphs, amusing, curious and quaint. 
A singularly interesting little work. Besutifuily 
printed and bound, price $1.50. 


MARK GILDERSLEEVE. 


A new novel by John 8. Sauzade, of a fresh and 
original character, that will make its mark in the 
world of fiction. Price $1.75. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest: by Mre. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of * Heart Hungry,” which 
had such an cnormous gale Jast year, 

Hon. Alexander Stevens says of this new novel : 
“Cuirrorp Troup, in my opinion, is quite an im- 
provement upon ‘Heart Hungry.’ L think it will 
greatly add to th» already extensive reputation of the 
author.’ Price $175. Also, a new, uniform edition 
of “ Heart Hungry,” price $1 75. 





KENNETII, MY KING. 

A charming new novel, by Miss Sallie A. Brock, of 
Virginia. Price $1.75. : 

The New York World, ina very flaticring rev 
this book, says “Its delineations of lift rs, 
and scenery rise, at times, to an almost idyllic sweet- 
ness and beauty of conception, and there are few 
pleasanter idealizations of womanly love for woman's 
reading than KENNETH, MY KING., 







mia 





t@ These books are beautifully bound— sold ev 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
price, b 


G. W. CARLETON & CO,, Pubiishers, 


(Under the Fifth Avenve Hotel, 





Yok, 





M¥sdison Equi’, Nev 
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NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 
L 
BENSON J. LOSSING’S GREAT HISTO- 
RICAL WORK, 
The Life and Times 
OF 
MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Two volumes, crdwn octavo, with two steel-plate 
I, BU Beccccese scveccsceccnesbess $5 00 


. It. 

MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S MOST 
POWERFUL STORY, 
PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, 
BY 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her #" “ Archie Lov- 
ell,” ** The Ordeal for Wives,” etc. etc. 

One volume, 8vo, Fancy Cloth................+5 $175 

One volume, Svo, Paper........... 12 sesesese 1 co 


Mrs. Annie Edwards is one of the very best of the 
story writers of the day.—Journal, Boston. 


Ill. 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION OF 
WORDS AND THEIR USES, 


BY 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


One volume, crown Svo. Price... . 


Iv. 
NEARLY READY, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE 
Napoleon Dynasty. 


Biography of Napoleon ITI, 
This remarkable book hada sale of nearly 50,000 
copies the first year of its publication, 
One volume, crown 8vo, toned paper and 28 full-paged 
PE SANE: cvncvaracsabane scanndeds $2 50 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MODERN LEADERS. By Justin McCarthy. $1 75 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards. $1. 
SARATOGA IN 1901. By Eli Perkins, $2. 
OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. By Professor A. 
C. Kendrick. $2. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards. $1. 


OVERLAND. By J. W. DeForest. $1. 


THE NETHER SIDE OF NI NEW YORK. By Edward 
Crapsey. $1. 





Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


we fassastanatntantade N.¥ 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


This compound of the 
vegetable alteratives, Sars- 
, aparilla, Dock, Stillingia 
yund Mandrake with the 
fodides of Potassium and 
“Iron makes a most effec 

oti il cure of a series of 
c— complaints which are very 
E pre valent and aMicting. It 
purifies the blood, purges 
out the lurking humors in 
the system, that under- 
mine health and settle into 
troublesome disorders. Eruptions of the skin are 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they derange, 
and whose substance they disease and destroy. 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA expels these humors from the 
blood. When they are gone, the disorders they pro- 
duce disappear, such as Uleerations of the Liver, Sto- 
mach, Kidneys, Lung Er ptions and Eruptive Dis- 
eases of the Skin, St yes soe Rose or Erysipe- 
las, Pimples, Pustul Tumors, Tetter 
and Sa’t Rheum, S ‘ 

Sores, Rheumatism, Ne 
and Head, Female Weak 
arising from internal vice 
Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Emaciation « 

With their departure health returns. 





—_—_ 



























PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


(Doth ane foe, agen 


lor traveling, with 


achance to make $5 to 820 per day selling | ™ 


our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines ? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, ‘130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
Or 16 Dearborn St., ¢ hicago, o, I 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 


" 7 Tons. 
PAIN 4850 CANADA............ 
ie ee = G —RIRREERER 
= aaperece 4340 THE QUEEN........ 4470 
i, 7. SRR pepe 4250 ENGLAND.......... 4130 
HOLLAND ........0. 3847 HELVETIA ........ 4020 
DENMARE ......... 3724 ERIN ........ -.....4080 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are bnilt in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and sefety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every hyp = 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 
Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 


Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 





CUNARD LINE. 


EstTaBLIsHeED 1840. 
The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
} gee and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
jay. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 


By Steamers not Senyng Steerage.—First Class, 
ag Second Class, £18. 





. ye Steerage Kiang rh: Le = by P 
rom Liver ueenstown. onderry, G) 
Cardiff, Bristol a London, ° — 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Pase apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, Now Tork. y 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 








Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,...... Sat., May 17 
Australia..... Sat., May 3] Assyria..... — May 21 
Ismailia..... Wed., May 7| Europa.....$ , May 24 


Castalia....Wed., May 14| Calhfornia....Sat., May 31 


line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. ae Wed. Steamers. 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 


way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


Victoria..... Sat., May 10| Trinacria . Weal » May 28 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 


state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 


s Ca ‘arrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
al 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Clase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
hrough Bills of ne i given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin posenge, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN , AGENT. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 


ooh scones perreserconss $75 and $65 gio and $8 Class Full-Pow ered Clyde- 
abin return sts, secur- A 2 
ing best ac seomenodotiens. $130 $130 Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 


Tickets for passaze to or from any seaport or rail- City, as fellows : 


=. smone AN .May 3. 





Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 








STATE LINE 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry. 


PENNSYLVANIA, LOUISIANA, 
GEORGIA, MINNESOTA, 
VIRGINIA, ALABAMA. 


MAGNIFICENT NEW AND FIRST- 
class jron-screw steamer he my og! ANITA sails 
May 7th, from the ee dock, Fulton Ferry, 
Brooklyn. SUPERIOR PAs SENGER. ACCOMMO: 
DATIONS. Cabins, $80 and Lad Gold ; >teerage, 
$30 Currency. All on Saloon deck. 

Passengers booked to or from any part of Great 
Britain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, and the Continent 
at lowest rates. Prepaid certificates as low as by any 
other first-class line. 

DRAFTS ISSUED ON ALL PARTS OF EUROPE. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & Co., AGENTs, 


No. 72 Broadway. 
Steerage office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND - OM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 





‘ITY OF NEW YORK, Thursday, May 1, 9 a.m. 
ITY OF PARIS, Saturday, May 3, 11 a.m. 
ITY OF BALTIMORE, Thursday, May 8, 2 p.m. 
ITY OF MONTREAL. Saturday, “May i0, 2 P. m. 
ITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, May 15, 8 a.m. 
ITY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, May 17, 10 a.m. 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 

RATES OF PASSAGE, 


mods xen, ga trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE,— 


gow, akon London, Cardiff or 
currency. 


nev, 
DRarts at lowest rates. 


the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 








For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


CABIN, $85 and $100, Gold, according to accom- 


ueenstown, Liverpool, Glas- 
ristol, $30 


PREPAID CeRTiFicaTes from above ports $32 cur- 


tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
ports _" ne British Channel and all other points in 
an 
ese steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


DM otdendawmitnecbane = and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin.............. oon currency. 

OO RT Tare $30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
=" the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

t 

Panscngers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, —s 

AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
ree. state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where Teast motion is felt, 
Surgeons ard stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, $100 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all = of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of pls uns and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, Yo 


J. i. SPARKS, Agent. 





Remittances to to England & lreland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 


by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 


For Cabin Passage and general business, apply at rates. 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 





THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822, 
$5 A YEAR™ 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, axp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrinanciaL REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream OP Enoiisn LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $500 
per annum :— 

CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASIIINGTON, 33x24. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LANDsSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEERr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDEsFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrixrss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30, 

Wanpesrorpve’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x15. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
2 “ “ 
=> 6° 6 
122“ ” " 


three months. 
six months 
one year. 


The ALBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
| $4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with* 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 





Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
| The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
| Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 

bo to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
| In theevent of any of our subscribers at any time 
Bones receive thei 
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GREEN LEAVES. 


The sweet leaves, the fresh leaves, the young green leaves, 
The leaves in the sunshine growing; 

Whilst the martin twitters beneath the eaves, 
And the cowslip bells are blowing ! 


The dormouse awakes from his winter sleep, 
And the black merle pipes on the cherry ; 

And the lily-buds, from their green sheath peep, 
And maidens and men are merry. 


With the fresh life-blood of the new-born spring 
The elixir of love and pleasure ; 

When Hope on the threshold of Life takes wing 
To search for its golden treasure. 


Oo green leaves, O fresh leaves, O young green leaves, 
When lovers in lanes are roaming, 

Ye are dearer to youth, than the rich red sheaves, 
That glow in the August gloaming ! 


For they toil with their glorious spikes of gold 
Of a hope that has ripened to glory: 
But the green leaves whisper a hope untold, 
And fond youth lists to the story ! 
—All the Year Round, 


———_->___——— 
MARIAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISS BROWN.” 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


When Marian Keir left school and came to live with her 
aunt—her mother’s half-sister, and her only surviving rela- 
tion—she was full of gratitude for the home thus generously 
provided for her, full of happiness at the idea of escaping 
the destiny to which she had been looking forward—that of 
becoming an assistant- governess in the school, with the 
smallest of salaries and the largest share of work—and full 
of enthusiastic desire to repay her aunt’s kindness by such 
devotion and aflection as must win the love of which as yet 
Miss Gilmour had given no sign, beyond a grudging halt- 
yearly payment of her orphan niece’s school-bills. Before 
she had been six months at Holly Bank these feel- 
ings had become considerably modified. Before the 
first year of her residence under her aunt’s roof was 
over, she had often wished herself back in the schoolroom 
she had been so impatient to leave—back, with the tiresome 
lessons, and walks, and practisings; practisings, and walks, 
and lessons—back, teaching the stupidest of the girls to stum- 
ble through the irregular French verbs, or putting the drawers 
of the untidy ones in order, or mending the little ones’ clothes 
—back, amidst all the fatigues, and worries, and fun and 
bustle of school-life, with its feuds and friendships, and con- 
stant, if petty flow of interests and sympathies. Yes, it 
would be better to be even an overworked under-governess, 
than to live day after day, week after week, in never-varying 
thraldom to one despotic will, in hourly observance of the 
capricious humors of a morose-tempered old woman, in con- 
stant experience of the hopelessness of eliciting a hearty, 
genial expression of satisfaction with any effort she might 
make to please her. 

For if school had seemed a dull place to the naturally 
bright-spirited girl, whose childhood had chanced to be a 
happy one, Holly Banx was ineffably duller. It was neither 
town nor country; it was utterly ugly and dreary to look at, 
with its high surrounding walls, sqaare mean-louking house, 
ill-kept bit of vegetable ground, and gloomy, stift clumps of 
boxwood and _hollies, the very berries on which were dingy 
white, instead of cheerful Christmas red. Inside the house, 
things looked still more forlorn. The little parlor in which 
Miss Gilmour always chose to sit was not a bad room, and 
might have been made snug and pleasant enough. But 
Marian’s first unthinking attempts to introduce a little color 
and cheerfulness into her aunt’s sanctum, though all she had 
done was to alter the position of a chair or two, and putsome 
wild-flowers she bad gathered—garden flowers there were 
none at Holly Bank—on the bare square table, were greeted 
with such indignant disdain, that she never dared to repeat 
the experiment ; and if she still gathered wild-tlowers, took 
care to hide them in her own little attic. In this dreary par- 
lor the days and evenings were spent—those evenings ex- 
cepted on which Miss Gilmour received such guests as alone 
were invited to her house, and whom she chose, not because 
she cared for their society, but because they were obsequi- 
ously eager to court hers. They were Whiteford people; but 
the Whiteford aristocracy oul have been as shy of meeting 
these favored visitors of hers as she herself, in her haughty 
pride of birth, was reluctant to mix on equal terms with the 
wives and families of rich Whiteford mill-owners, whose pe- 
digrees in general mounted up no higher than a meritorious 
grandfather. With these well-to-do, contented, and conse- 
quential folk, there served, dull, shabby, little old woman had 
no sympathy, and desired to have nocommunication. A few 
of them bad, soon after her taking up her abode at Holly 
Bank, called on her, and made her somewhat patronising, 
though civilly meant overtures of friendship, the fashion of 
which had so displeased her, that when Marian came to live 
with her, she found that her aunt neither visited nor was visited 
by anybody, except a few persons of a much lower social 
position than herself, but who were, therefore, the more 
ready to treat her with the deference which she considered 
her due, and to echo all her peculiar religious views. Marian 
was soon disgusted with this species of society. The even- 
ings alone with her aunt were bad enough; but the tea-par- 
ties which Miss Gilmour now and then gave to her co-reli- 
gionists and disciples were far worse, and only made the com- 
panionless girl feel doubly solitary and friendless. 

Her aunt’s indifference to her was also hard to bear. Miss 
Gilmour did not mean to be unkind, but she had not liked 
Marian’s mother, and professed no love for her child. She 
was her niece, and she fed, and clothed, and kept her, and 
taught her, as she expressed it, how to make herself useful, 
though she never allowed that she had any particular reason 
to value her usefulness. As for any feeling of merely family 
affection, all the family affection Miss Gilmour had to be- 
stow had been long ago centered on another protege, one who 
bore her own family name, of which she was not a little 
proud, and whom she meant to be her heir. 

When Marian had spent about a year—and what a long 


year it had been!—at Holly Bank, there came a delightful 
break in the monotony of her life. Neil Gilmour, who was 
in a merchant’s oftice in London, came to pay his cousin and 


patroness a visit; and the latter suddenly took it into her} 
head to make a match between him and Marian Keir. The | 


young man was ready enough to enter into her views. 
Marian was pretty and pleasant, and, he believed, quite as 
likely to succeed to a share of her aunt’s fortune as he him- 
self was to get the whole of it. As for her, it required little 
persuasion to make her believe herself in love with the first 
man who had spoken of love to her, and who had really 
shown her some kindness, and done his best to make her days 
pass more happily. They became engaged, and it was settled 
that their marriage should take place on his return from 
America, whither he was first to go on some business con- 
nected with Miss Gilmour's property. Morths passed, how- 
ever, and his return was still delayed. Then his letters 
became unsatisfactory, and by-and-by the discovery was 
made that the money which he had gone to America to 
recover had been lost again by him in some gambling specu- 
lation. M’ss Gilmour was bitterly indignant, for she loved 
her money, though she could spend it freely enough on her 
own favorite schemes, and in her anger, she declared that the 
engagement between him and Marian should be broken off. 
Then, after a while, a letter came from him, penitent and 
despairing, asking her forgiveness, and Marian’s intercession 
on his behalf, promising to endeavor to restore the money, 
and—asking for more, wherewith to embark in some fresh 
venture. Miss Gilmour returned a harsh refusal to this re- 
quest, and again declared that there should be no marriage 
with her niece. But now Marian, whose heart was not so 
hardened against her contrite lover, wrote to assure him of 
her constancy, and to promise that she would do what she 
could to soften her aunt. This: was a mistake on her part. 
Miss Gilmour ought to have been left to tire of her resent- 
ment. Marian’s unwise remonstrances only nourished it. In 
the meantime, no answer was returned to her own tender 
comforting letter; and at last, as months and years passed on, 
and nothing was heard of the absentee, she began to feel that 
her engagement was as good as broken, whether she wished 
to break it or not. 

But the fact remained that she had not broken it off. If 
Neil Gilmour was alive, she was still engaged to marry him, 
even though her aunt might refuse to agree to the marriage. 
To the idea of this still existing link between them she con- 
tinued to cling long after she had ceased to pine impatiently 
for his return. She still hoped and prayed that he would 
come back, and sigbed, and even shed tears sometimes over 
the possibility of his death. She still believed that she loved 
him truly, or, at least, that she was wang & joyfully to fulfil the 
promise she had given him, whenever he returned to claim 
it. She thought that she was very weary of waiting for him 
—perhaps she was only very weary of her present life, from 
which there now remained to her so little prospect of 
escape. 

This was the state of matters with Marian when she had 
chanced to become acquainted with Mrs. Richardson, and to 
meet the people whe visited at her house, and amongst them, 
Frank Crawford. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the morning following the day of the bazaar, Marian 
was sent by her aunt on an errand to a house some distance 
oft. She had to inquire about the character of a servant; 
and the commission being one not at all easy of execution, 
for Miss Gilmour was hard to satisfy in such affairs, she set 
out on her expedition with some trepidation, though she was 
glad of the walk, and glad to get away for a little from the 
suspicious questions which her aunt kept putting to her re- 
garding the Crawford family, and the reason of Lady Au- 
gusta’s remarkable civility to her the day before. She had 
parried these questions as well as she could, not, however, 
from any unwillingness to confide in her aunt ; she longed to 
tell her all that had taken place. She wanted advice anc 
comfort, and though she was not likely to get much of the 
last, she felt that even her hard, es aunt 
was a confidante, better than no confidante at all; for 
Marian’s nature was in some respects a weak one, and 
she had never yet mastered — perhaps she never would 
master, that half-childish craving for support und sym- 
pathy, which is at once charming to meet with, and 
dangerous to possess. She was unhappy and dissatisfied 
with herself, and she wanted to confess herself to somebody, 
even though the confession might bring her severe penance 
iu the form of one of Miss Gilmour’s sharp lectures. She 
would have borne that: patiently, for she felt that she de- 
served something of the kind for her indiscretion ; and 
though her aunt might scold her for her encouragement of 
Mr. Crawford, she would surely understand better than Lady 
Augusta could do how innocently the error had been com- 
mitted. Perhapsshe might even be able, in her superior wis- 
dom (for Marian was humble enough to believe in the wisdom 
of her elders), to suggest some way of making the Crawfords 
themselves understand her conduct better, her own explana- 
tion yesterday to Lady Augusta having been so brief and 
abrupt. How often, during the hours which had passed 
since, had she longed to have those few minutes of the drive 
over again! How much more she could have said—how 
much better she could have managed her confession! But 
now there was little, if any chance of her meeting that kind 
Lady Augusta again. To write to her seemed impossible ; 
and so her gratitude, her regret, her remorse for the trouble 
she had given to those persons whom she was most desirous 
of pleasing, must remain unknown to them. She would 
have been glad enough, therefore, to have consulted Ler 
aunt. But a certain feeling of loyuliy towards tle very peo- 
ple with whom she was not likely to have anything more to 
do, and who would perhaps only think and speik hardly and 
unjustly of her, made her resolve to keep the secret of Frank 
Crawford’s intended proposal. Miss Gilmour was sometimes 
inclined to gossip a little with the servant, who had been 
with her for several years, a:d it was probable enough that 
she would have spoken of such a thing as this. So Marian 
was determined to be silent. As she walked on alone this 
morning, she wondered how she was to have patience and 
courage to bear the dreariness of the life, which had been 
dreary enough before, but which had at least been peaceful. { 
The peacefulness had all gone out of her heart now, and yct | 
she must conceal from her aunt the restless misery that pos- 
sessed her. She must. be as ready as before to perform with 


;said to Lady Augusta. If she could have | 
jagain! She was startled at finding herself returning tu Holly 


— 


her way back, But when she had been ostensibly listening 
to the details regarding the new cook’s capubilities, manners 
and morals, into which she had been charged so strictly 10 
inquire, her mind had been wander‘ng back to her drive yes- 
terday, and she had been thinking of what she ought to Lave 
and yesterday over 


Bank with a very confused recollection of the answers she 
had received on many of the points which she had been en- 
joined to investigate searchingly. “ Aunt Sarah will tell me 
I am of no use to her, as she does so often,” she said to her- 
self despondingly. “I really don’t think Lam of much use 
to her, after all. She could do without me quite well. She 
has Barbara—she values her a great deal more than she val- 
ues me. She does not care to have me.” The tears rose to 
her eyes. She thought of what Lady Augusta had said to 
her: “I am longing to have you with me.” Ah, why could 
she not go where she was sure of such a welcome ? 

She tried to prepare herself to face patiently the other sort 
of welcome which she expected, as soon as her aunt began 
her catechism upon the business from which she had return- 
ed. A less conscientious and more skilful envoy might ea- 
sily have devised safe and satisfactory answers to the trivol- 
ous questions which the gd old woman had desired her 
to ask, though she probably would have hesitated to ask 
them herself. But Marian never tried to cheat her aunt out 
of any suit or service, however useless or disagreeable; and 
now, though, in her present nervous, depressed mood, she 
seemed to quail more than usually before the anticipated 
scolding, she began, as soon as she was in the parlor, where 
Miss Gilmour sat awaiting her, a faithful report of her mission, 
with its successes and failures. To her surprise, she was 
heard without interruption, and without her aunt turning 
round on her with even a reproachful look. 

“ Thavll do,” said the old lady briefly, when she had fin- 
ished. Marian, relieved and astonished, and easily affected 
by any unexpected mildness or indulgence, was beginning to 
apologise again for her partial negligence. : 

“Tam very sorry, Aunt Sarah, that I forgot to ask about 
the woman's church, and her dress on Sundays, and’’—— 

“Don’t plague me more about the cook now; I’ve other 
things to think of. A pretty way you've treated me, Murian 
Keir! This is all the return I get from you for all I’ve done 
for you. This is how you deceive me.” 

“ Deceive you, aunt! I’ve told you everything.” 

“ Told me everything! Have you told me that you refused 
an offer only yesterday ?” 

Marian stood speechless. 

“ Yes, you thought to keep it from me. Tere; look here.” 
She held up a little parcel which Marian had brought away 
with her from the bazaar, but had never missed or thought 
of tillnow. “ You left this in the Crawfords’ carriage yes- 
terday. Young Mr. Crawford brought it here this morning. 
He’s been gone only a few minutes, and he’—— 

“Mr. Crawford!’ Marion echoed, trembling, flushing, 
hardly able to stand. Miss Gilmour looked at ber sharply. 

“ Ay, you may well look ashamed of yourself. Well, 
well, sit down, child. I’ve promised that 1 would speak to 
you quietly. He wanted to stay and see you, but I sent him 
away. 

” b Aunt Sarah, why did you do that? You sent him 
away, and I would give anything, anything, only to see Lim, 
to speak to him for one minute! O why, why did you not let 
him stay?” She clasped her hands, and burst into tears. 
She could control herself no longer. 'To lose this opportunity 
of explaining everything, of speaking to him perhaps for the 
last time! It was too hard. 

“ You silly lassie,” said Miss Gilmour, with a shrewd, cu- 
rious look of satisfaction, though her tone was as harsh as 
usual. Js it young Mr. Crawford of Ellisdean, or his brother, 
that you wish to speak to? His brother, I’m thinking; and 
iv’s the other one who was here just now. So there, dry 
your eyes, and don’t make a fool of yourself. Why didn’t 

ou tell me what you had done yesterday? And I'd like to 
now what business you had to do anything without my 
knowledge. Answer me that.” 

But Marian did not answer. She was weeping still, but 
quietly. The nature of her disappointment was changed, but it 
was even more vexing to her to think that it was not Frank 
who had come desiring to see her, and that she had been in 
reality clinging to a foolish hope. Of course, after what she 
had told his mother and sister yesterday, and which they 
would lose no time in communicating to him, he would be 
inclined to avoid, rather than to seek her. She might have 
known that. 

In the meantime, she scarcely observed the strangeness of 
her aunt’s manner—its imperiousness and nervousness—the 
mingled agitation and triumph in her face. But suddenly, 
as, with a gesture of kindliness which Marian bad only met 
once before from her, she laid her hand on the girl’s shou)- 
der, as if to soothe her, she became aware, that in spite of 
her hard words, her aunt meant to be gentle with her, and 
with a quick fresh burst of tears, she sank her brow upon 
the dry, withered old hand that was shaking with excitc- 
ment. 

“ Aunt Sarah ! I will tell you everything,” she said; “ only 
—you won't speak of it? They—the Crawfords would not 
like” 

“Pshaw! What is it I’m not to speak of? I’ve agreed to 
your marriage ; I’ve settled it all with Mr. Crawford—he’s a 
very prudent, sensible-like person, and Dve said that his 
brother may come out here to-day, If I’m satisfied with 
him, you may see him and speak with him as much as you 
like. And as to what you said to Lady Augusta yesterday— 
he—he need never know it. Mr. Crawford will settle all 
that, he says. And as to your not telling me—lI didn’t ex- 
pect it of you, Marian, after what I've done for you; but 
we'll say no more aboat it. There !’—and she gave Marian 
a short, uncomfortable, but, for her, a wonderfully cordial 
kiss. “ Go and take off that old hat, and change your dress. 
Mr. Crawford was going straight into Whiteford to see his 
brother, and I daresay he’ll not be long about coming out 
here when he knows what I’ve said.” Here the satisfaction 
and triumph again seemed to prevail. “ You'll be a fortunate 
virl, Marian; but what would become of you if it hadn't been 
for your old aunt—though you may think little of all I've 
done for you? Ay, and the Crawfords may thank me too. 
For as high as they hold themselves, it’s not every where they 
could have found a girl who'll be as welcome at Ellisdean as 
you'll be. I know something of their_aflairs—more, maybe, 
than Mr. Everard Crawford fancies. His wife is an liciress, 








cheerfulness ker monotonous daily duties; she must speak 
when she longed to be silent, and be silent when she was 
yearning to speak. For how long was it to goon? When} 
would Neil Gilmour come back? Then a shudder passed 
through her. Did she wish him to come back now ? 

She performed her present errand, not, probably, to her 





aunt’s satisfaction, as she thought uneasily when she was on | 


they say: you'll be a better heiress yet—if you please me. 
So mind, Marian—though I’m not saying that I’m not pleased 
that you're to marry into a good family—I never liked your 
taking up with the Richardsons and those balilin Whiteford 
folks; I would have you show the Crawfords and Lady Au- 
gusta herself, that you remember you're my niece, and that 
your mother was a Gilmour.” 








—— 
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“Aunt Sarah, have you forgotten”——said_ Marian in a| 
slow, faltering tone, after long minute’s silence, during 
which Miss Gilmour had Lcen nervously pretending to busy 
herself with some papers on the desk before her. 

“Have I forgotten what?” She had opened the upper 
part of the desk, and in her nervous fidgeting had pulled out 
a small packet from amongst the other papers it contained, | 
which she now hastily pushed back again, Marian, who was 
watching her, gave a slight exclamation. 

“You have kept his letters! Ah! I thought you had 
burned them. Aunt Sarah, I haven’t anything; you know 
he never wrote to me. I asked you once to let me see his 
last letter again, and you wouldn't. Ou, give it me now! 1 
am engaged to him; you know I am engaged to him still. I 
think, if I were to see what he had written once more’ —— 
She stopped, trembling and panting, and held out her hand 
for the letters, while yet she averted her face, as if she hardly 
dared to look at them. It was as if she were wailing in 
impatient desperation for the lover to whom she had given 
her promise, to appear and claim her from the one to whom 
she had given her heart. But ro such interference was to 
eome to the aid of her fast failing resolution. 

“You've nothing to do with his letters now!” muttered 
her aunt sternly ; and then, as Marian still held out her hand, 
and half hid her eyes with the other, she heard a rustle and a 
hasty blaze, and knew that poor Neil Gilmour’s letters, which 
she bad not suspected of being still in her aunt’s possession, 
were destroyed at last. Yet she did not know that one—that 
very last one which she had begged so hard to see—was still 
safe in another and still more secret repository of Miss Gil- 
mour’s treasures. She looked up now, with a start and a 

asp—perbaps of relief—but yet the destruction of Neil’s 

etters seemed at first only to revive the old almost forgotten 
memories of the brief time when his presence with her had 
made her happy. : 

“Tam engaged to him still. Itold him so; I promised I 
would not forget him. Aunt Sarah, you know I promised !” 

“IT know you disobeyed me when you wrote that letter to 
him. You promised! What right had you to promise any- 
thing against my Will? And—and—what’s the use of your 
promise?” The sharp, harsh voice suddenly broke in a way 
that Marian had scarcely ever heard before. “ What’s the 
use of saying you're engaged to Aim still? Ivs—it’s four 
years since he went away.” 

“But he may come back. He will come back some day, 
aunt,” said Marian soothingly; forgetting for a moment to 


perhaps on somebody in Whiteford! What is it to you | 
whether you marry to please me or not? And you're all I) 
have now—the last of my kin, and if I die to-:norrow, my | 


name wil! be forgotten.” ; 
“ No, it will not. Do you think I’ll forget you ?” 
“You! I wasn’t thinking of you. 


io see you married, you pretend that you can’t accept this 
ofter, that there isn’t a girl in Whiteford but would be proud 
of! And you talk to me of my being hard and unjust! 
Haven’t I had provocation enough, and now you're giving 
me more.—What’s that ?” 

It was the sound of wheels, rapidly approaching. Marian 
started up. Miss Gilmour hurried to the window. 

“It’s Mr. Crawford come back from Whiteford,” she said, 
her irritation quickly changing into nervous flurry, as the 
dog-cart, which had driven trom the door about an hour ago, 
reappeared in the littleavenue. “ Marian, Marian, stay where 
you are !” 

Marian had been on the point of fleeing from the room ; 
but her aunt’s cry, rather appealing than commanding, made 
her stop. Miss Gilmour, indeed, always lost her self-posses- 
sion on the approach of an unaccustomed visitor ; and though 
Everard Crawford’s tact and urbanity had wonderfully helpe 


all her hermit shyness returned with the sound of the return- 
ing wheels. 


hardly waiting for the horse to be pa 
to alight. 

“It’s not Mr. Crawford; its—— Aunt Sarah, let me go! 
Oh, I cannot see him yet.” 

“ But I don’t know him. I—I—— Stop, Marian.” Miss 
Gilmour held Marian’s arm tight, and looked helplessly at the 
door. She had caught a glimpse of Frank Crawford's face, 

ladsome and triumphant, for the impetuous young man, 
Creches away from his discreet brother's lecture on the most 
advisable way of approaching the odd-tempered old lady, 
whom it was so necessary to propitiate, and thinking only of 
the joy of seeing Marian, had almost forgotten that such a 
person existed as her aunt, or only thought of her as the 
benevolent genius who had helped him to this precious inter- 
view, but whom it did not occur to him that there was any 





question her own feelings under the eflect which the rare 
sight of her aunt’s emotion produced on her; for in spite of 
having hed her demonstrations of affection so often and so 
coldly repulsed, her heurt still clung with a sort of childish 
pecan Bc to her one relation and protectress—her dead 
mother’s sister; and in defiance of all Miss Gilmour’s con- 
tempt for sympathy and sentiment, she often felt a tender 

ity for the gloomy, lonely old woman, whose life had, she 
on. been embittered by many disappointments. 

“ He'll not come back! Come back! What would bring 
him back now? Didn't I tell him he shouldn’t marry you, 
and that I would—— Child, leave me alone.” She shook 
oft Marian’s hand, but rather in impatience than in unkind- 
ness. “ Why do you talk to me of him? Go away, I say. 
Go to your room, and—and”—— 

“Aunt Sarah, | promised him that I would try to get you 
to forgive him. Ab, you couldn't have kept his letters for so 
long if you did not mean to forgive him at last.” The girl’s 
voice was very low, and she had become very pale. She 
knew now—she could no longer hide from herself that her 
heart quailed at the thought of Neil Gilmour's return. But 
selfishly to refrain from seizing this opportunity of pleading 
for him was far from her mind, even while, forgetting the 
difficulty, if not impossibility of summoning the exile home, 
in their ignorance of what had becomeof him, she was asking 
herself in dismay what she should do if her intercession 
proved successful. Unwittingly, however, she had used an 
argument which stirred up Miss Gilmour's stubborn pride. 

hat business had her niece or anybody to pry into her 
secret feelings and intentions, and to judge the motives which 
had induced her to keep these letters ? 

“Forgive him! Why shoull [forgive him’ Has he done 
what he promised? Has he paid me back my money ?” she 
said angrily, passing her handkerchief roughly over her eyes, 
and then stuffing it back iato her pocket, as if resolved to 
betray no more signs of relenting. 

“ He may have been unfortunate. Who knows how hard 
he may have been struggling all this time? Who knows: 
O Aunt Sarah, sometimes | think that perhaps—— Surely 
he would have written again, if he had been alive.” 


There was a silence; Miss Gilmour had turned away her 





“ You think, maybe, he would have written to you?’ she 
said presently; and in her agitation, for it was the first time 
she hed ventured to speak of the probability of his death 
Marian did not catch the tone of jealous bitterness in her 
aunt’s low muttered words. 

“ Yes,” she said simply, “ I think he would. He knew that 
Thad not quarrelled with him, O aunt, sometimes, when I 
think sbout it, | fee! almost sure that he is—dead. And if he 
is*—she was fairly sobbing now—* surely you won't think 
hardly of him any longer. I believe that he did mean to pay 
back that money ; and Lam certain that when he wrote that 
last letter to you”—she glanced sadly at the tire—“ he was 
longing to get you to forgive and trust him once more.” 

“Yes, he wanted more money.” 

“Tf he had only wanted more money. would he not have 
written again? Wouldn't he at least have written to me? 
There was no reason why he should have been unwilling to 
write to me and answer my letter. But—if he never got my 
letter—you know what I mean—or if he was not able to 
answer it Sometimes I have dreamed that news had 
come to us, sure news, that he had gone away on that wild 
fur-trading expedition, and” She stopped. 

“Well? Goon. What more?” 

“Aunt Sarah, if he went, as I believe he did go, on that 
expedition —he called it‘ a forlorn-hope, do you remember ? 
—oh, would you not wish to feel, that whatever may have 
happened to him, you have no anger against him’ now ? 
Remember how you felt towards him once.” 

“Girl, what right bave you to stand up an lecture me! 
You who owe me everything! But it’s the same story : 
everybody turns against me. There’s gratitude nowhere!" 

“Hush, hush, aunt!” Marian said, shocked by the sudden 
outburst of querulous sobs which accompanied the broken 
sentences. “J will do anything to please you. I am not 
ungrateful to you. I do owe you everything, Ah! if you 
would only believe that he was not ungrateful either!” 

“He was—be was! You'll not mike me think he wasn’t 
And for you—what are you going todo now? You're going 
to refuse to marry as I want you to do—to refuse the only 
match that I care you should make—to throw yourself away 








reason for his meeting also. 

He little knew the peril into which that cheery face of his 
had nearly put all his prospects. Miss Gilmour saw it, and a 
sudden shock seemed to be given to all her own cherished 
expectations. She had been flattered by the judicious 
Everard into fancying that every single member of the 
Crawford family was waiting in trembling anxiety for her 
decision as to Frank’s proposals. And, of course, the most 
anxious and trembling of all must be the lover himself. Miss 
Gilmour had been secretly exulting in the anticipation of the 
homage which would be paid her to win her consent to her 
niece’s marriage, or, at least, of the deferential gratitude with 
which her consent would be welcomed, and though her 
discussion with Marian bad broken the thread of these self- 
complacent fancies, and infused a considerable amount of 
bitterness into her cup of satisfaction, she was in reality 
tolerably certain of overcoming the girl’s scruples and carry- 
ing her point; and in spite of her irritation with her, was 
still pleased with the idea of the approaching interview with 
young Crawford, whom she designed to treat very much as 
she treated her dependent orphan niece. And now, instead 
of a meek, bashful youth, whose elder brother had to open 
the way for his suit, and whom she could lecture and snub as 
she pleased, here was a tall, broadches ed, long-whiskered 
man, twice as big as Everard Crawford, and as bold, jovial, 
and confident-looking as the other was subdued and insinuat- 
ing. The very sound of his pleasant, hearty voice, as he 
asked, in clear unhesitating tones, for “ Miss Keir,’ completed 
the discomfiture of Miss Gilmour’s preconceived notions 
respecting her intended nephew, and she stood trembling 
with mingled fright and a sort of indignation, as the firm, 
steady step was heard nearing the parlor-door. 

Marian had seen him too, and the eftect produced on her 
was also in its way decisive. The first shy, girlish impulse 
which had prompted her to run away had passed. She stood 
still, erect, and unshrinking, and the joyousness on her lover's 
face seemed te be reflected on her own. He was come; and 
his living, cheering, substantial presence seemed to stand 
between her and that dark shadowy background of former 
days which had been clouding everything—even the very 
discovery that she was so beloved. For the moment, at least, 
her doubts and scruples seemed to have been suddenly swept 
away. The sun had shone out, and the fogs and vapors were 
gone. 

But there was no time to think of anything, except of the 
critical fmoment just at hand; and as she glanced down at 
the face of the nervous old woman who stood by her side, 
still clutching her arm, as if to prevent her deserting her, it 
suddenly became evident to her that her aunt was shrinking 
from the coming audience far more than herself—that some- 
thing was again jarring on her temper, and that she was 
unconsciously assuming her stiffest and least gracious air. 
What if she made herself disagreeable to Frank, after all ! 

“O sunt! you promised you would be pleased,” Merian 
whispered hurriedly, scarcely knowing what she was saying, 
and then stopped, for Frank was in the room. 

Zo be continued. 
—____>—__—_ 


A COOL HAND. 


A glorious summer evening in Lower Egypt, with the last 
glow of sunset dying away from the minarets of Cairo and 
the clustering towers of Mehemet Ali’s citadel; a broad, 
shadowy, far-. xtending colonnade, such as Martin would have 
delighted to paint, skirting a bosket of broad-leaved tropical 
plants, rich in all the splendor of southern coloring ; a man 
pacing restlessly to and fro, looking at his watch about twice 
every tive minutes. The colonnade in question is the piazza 
ot Hotel du Nil; the man is its latest arrived guest—my- 
self. 

To be kept waiting for dinner is notoriously the one injury 
which no Englishman can forgive ; but when one has travelled 
all night, climbed the Great Pyramid in the morning, and 
tramped all round Cairo in the afternoon, the infliction be- 
comes simply unendurable. Yonder, at the upper end of the 
colonnade, stands the long table, with its hanging lamps and 
full-dinner paraphernalia; but not a sign of food as yet. I 
am just beginning to work myself into a highly British and 
patriotic rage (such things, of course, never happening at 
home), when a man approaches me from behind, and says in 
fluent Italian, though with a foreign accent: “Can you 





oblige me with alight for my cigar?” 


You're but agirl. If, 
you had been married! But though you know that I want) 


of blood in your veins le 


The voice is one which, once heard, is not easily forgotten. 
I seize the new-comer by both wrists (to his no small amaze- 
ment), and drag him to the light. The moment our faces be- 


| come visible, there is a simultaneous shout : 


“ The Stoic, sure enough !” 

“Old Diogenes, by Jove !” 

In this wise do I and my old college chum, Montacute 
Hardy, meet once more. Since we shook hands on the pier 
at Southampton, three years ago—he heading westward, and 
I eastward, on the course of travel which has proved much 
longer, and infinitely more adventurous, than either of us 
foresaw—we have had no word of each other; and I am 
startled to note that the long wanderings and strange adven- 


| tures which have altered me almost beyond recognition, and 


made me feel as though I had lived twenty lives in one, have 
left my old companion just as | remember him ia the days of 
lectures and wine-parties. The same “thoroughbred” look 
from head to heel; the same slight elastic figure ; the same 
quiet, thoughttul, delicate face; and, above all, the same 
wonderful composure, which the maddest excitement of a 
boat-race, or the hottest fury of a town-and-gown, had never 
once disturbed. The venerable head of our college had once 


/commended Hardy as “ an admirable realisation of the ideal 
d| Stoic;” and the name, catching the fancy of the undergra- 
on his introducion of himself and his business to her that | duates, speedily Secame universal. [lis own name, however, 
morning, and even made her not unwilling to see him again, | 


would have described him quite as accurately ; for in sheer 
imperviousness to every extreme of fatigue and exposure, the 
burliest athlete of the university might have yielded to the 


* Stop, Marian ; I desire you. Mr. Crawford will be want- | slender little man who now stands beside me, smoothing his 
ing to see you. What—who’s that ?” as the dog-cart whirled | trim moustache with a hand small and shapely as a young 
to the door, and a tall, strange young man sprang from it, | 

lled up, in his eagerness | 


girl's. 
~ Tam about to burst into a volley of questions ; but Hardy 
stops me short: 

“ You know the old proverb: ‘ It’s ill talk between a full 
man and a fasting; and between fico fasting men, in my 
opinion, it is still worse. Here come those lazy beggars with 
the dinner at last, thank goodness; so let us eat first, and talk 
after.” 

We do so, and to good purpose. The meal over and the 
guests dispersed, Hardy draws his chair out into the open, 
lights 2 cigar such as only Ae has the gift of picking up, and 
laughs heartily at my refusal of his offered case. 

“Stillas great a heathen asever, ch? Tremember we used 
to chaff you about your non-appreciation of liquor aud "baccy ; 
but I thought all this wandering would have cured you.” 

“Well, as to that, I should say that a man who hasn’t 
learned to smoke and drink after four years at Oxford, may 
be considered hopeless; at all events, 've not learned to 
drink in Russia and Sweden, or to smoke in Tuikey and 
Syria.” 

“Ah, you dave done your Jerusalem and Damascus pilgri- 
mage, then? I thought as much. But where are you from 
now ?” 

“ From Arabia last—having a look at the Yemen insuirec- 
tion. And you?” 

“Just across from New Zealand,” answers the Stoic, as 
coolly as if speaking of a place within five minutes’ walix 
“for I don’t count my halt at Point de Galle. I've been a 
little about since I left the ’varsity, though nothing to boast 
of. Let me see, now—the United States, one; British Co- 
lumbia, two; the Sandwich Islands, three; Guatemala, four ; 
Brazil, five; Peru, six; Australia, seven; New Zealand, 
eight; Ceylon (if you like to count it), nine; Egypt, ten. 
H’m—not so very bad for three years’ work. How do you 
stand ?” 

“ Ab, my dear Sinbad, ’m nowhere beside you; only five 
countries outside of Europe, and not much to speak of in 
them. For to-night at least, I yield you the platform, and 
content myself with listening. Friends will please accept 
this intimation.” 

“If youcan ccntent yourself with listening,” retorts Hardy, 
“you're the first traveller Lever met that could. But what 
shall [ tell you about?” 

“Well, 1 presume there won’t be time for the whole of 
your narrative to-night, so suppose you pick out the? best ad- 
venture you've had, and tell me that?” 

“i?m—let me see. I don’t know that I’ve had any par- 
ticulariy worth telling,” answers the Stoic, with the modesty 
of true genius. “ You wouldn’t care to hear how I got lost 
among the spurs of the Andes, or how some Indians took me 
prisoner in Oregon, or how a cayman nearly gobbled me on 
the Rio Madeira, or how”—— 

“ Oh, if you call those ‘ not worth telling, I give in at once. 
The best of mine wouldn't be a patch upon ’em.” 

“ Many thanks for the compliment; but I think I do recol- 
lect one yarn that’! suit you.--Mix yourself another glass of 
lemonade, and I'll tell you how I paid an hotel bill in Cali- 
fornia.” 

“Come, come, old fellow!’ remonstrated I, “it’s giving 
yourself rather a bad character, to pick out, as the most won- 
derful event of your whole travels, that you paid an hotel 
bill.” 

* Wait till you've heard the story,” answered the impertur- 
bable Hardy, lighting a fresh cigar as he spoke: “ there are 
more ways than one of paying a Dill, as you, who are an Ox- 
ford man, ought to know.—Have you put enough lemon 
in? Well then—Curtain rises, disclosing Mr. Montacute 
Hardy on his way across the United States.” 

“When I left New York, the Pacific Railroad was noth- 
ing like finished; and if it had been, ten to one I wouldn't 
have gone by it. I don’t care for your beaten tracks; it’s 
always better to strike out a line for one’s self. As you 
may think, there’s no game to be had anywhere near the 
railways; and all the best bits of the Far West—Salt Lake 
City, the Grove of Big Timber, the Yosemite Valley, the 
Sunken Lake—lie well oft the track. On the whole, I rather 
agree with my old trapper chum, Jim Mosely, who seemed to 
have quite a spite against railways, and used to say that ‘he 
meant jist to tramp it to the end of his days, for it was a 
sight better to walk the green earth ner to ride in the devil’s 
mail-coach.’ (The same ominous name js given to the 
railway by the Russian peasants.) And, by Jove! he wasn’t 
far wrong either; for when you wake up in the freshness of 
the early morning, after a good nap beside your camp-fire 
under a warm Mackinaw blanket, and see the clear sky above 


you, and the great green waves of the prairie, swell beyond 
swell, stretching away for wiies and miles in the glory of the 
sunrise—and the great plain all alive with the twitter of 
birds and grasshoppers—and the fresh, fragrant morning air 


running through you like the breath of life, and every drop 
ing and dancing like living fire— 
T tell you, old fellow, there’s nothing on earth to hold a can- 















dle to it! 

“Poor old Jim! a braver fellow, or a better comrade, 
never stepped. I met him at Denver, on my way across the 
Plains, and we were quite like old friends directly. A sim- 
pler, joliier, kinder tellow you Can’t imagine; and at first, 
he had quite a fatherly compassion for poor little delicate me, 
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! 
gradually warming into real honest delight when he found | 
that I could handle a rifle, carry a ‘swag,’ or stand a duy’s 
work as well as other men. Many a jolly day did we have | 
of it together, down in Colorado and Arizona—he teacking 
me all the ins and cuts of hunting and trapping; and I put-| 
ting him up to the uses of the ditlerent plants we fell in with | 
(you know { was always a bit of a hand at botany), which | 
was just the kind of thing he wanted. And then at night, 
when we were sitting over our camp-fire after supper, mixing 
our grog (and he was a rattling good hand at that, 1 promise 
you), we used to get to spinning yarns—he telling me of the | 
adventures he’d had in California and Nevada in the old | 

old-digging days, and I telling him of all that I'd seen in 

urope. J 

“ After we'd been out in Arizona about a month, we struck 
the southern end of the Yosemite Valley, and worked our | 
way up it toward the main ridge of {the Sierra Nevada. Jim | 
was bound for Sacramento, and I thought I migh just as 
well stick to him as long as I could; and, after all, it lay | 
pretty nearly in my road, for, of course, I had to get to San | 
Francisco it 1 wanted to go across to the Sandwich Islands, | 
which were my next point. I musn’t say anything about the | 
Yosemite, for if 1 were once to begin, I shouldn’t be done this | 
week. What with the Big Timber, and the Yosemite Falls, | 
and the Sentinel Tower, and the ‘ Bridal Veil,’ (the ier 





name of this splendid fall [the ‘ Wind Spirit] is much finer 
and truer), and the North and South Dome, and the clift of 
El Capitan (thirty-three hundred feet of sheer granite with- 
out a break—I’ve seen nothing like it before or since)—in 
fact, as [ heard an Irishman say once,‘ Nobody can imagine 
thim soights but him that’s seen thim—and he can’t.’ 

“ Just at this point, as ill luck would have it, poor old Jim 
fell ill (I can’t think how he managed it, for he was as big 
and strong as a buffalo), and had to lie wp at a shanty on the 
roadside, just at the foot of the main ridge. My own money 
was almost expended; so we agreed that the best thing | 
could do was to push on to Sacramento (which was only a 
little more than a hundred miles to the northwest), and send 
him back such ‘fixings’ as he needed. The poor fellow’s 
farewell to me was very characteristic: ‘ Good-bye, boss ; 
take care o’ yerself. [ain't a-gwine to go under’ [die] ‘ this 
bout, yew bet; and we'll be on the tramp together agin fore 
long; so don’t you go stickin’ yerself in any o’ them big 
smokin’ coaches as scares away all the b'ars and bufflers !’ 

“My new guide was a prairie Indian (very appropriately 
named the Ravenous Dog), a little, dirty, sneaking-looking 
beggar, whose sole object in life seemed to be to get drunk as 
often and as thoroughly as possible. However, I wasn’t 
likely to want him more than four or five days, and I thought 
I could do with him at long; so I gave him to understand 
that, if he behaved himself, (’d give him as much rum as he 
could drink, when we got in, and if he didn’t, ’'dsenda bullet 
through him at once; upon which understanding we started. 
That day, all went smoothly enough; but the next morning, 
my evil star made me catch sight of a rare plant on the top 
of a precipitous bank, thirty feet high; and | must needs go 
up after it, while Master Redskin trudged slowly on with the 
horses. It was a stifl climb, but J got up at last, and had just 
collared the vegetable, when lo! the edge of the bank broke 
away, and down l went! It was only a fluke that I didn’t 
break my neck ; but the briers and fallen earth saved me a 
bit. However, when I came to, I found myself all bruised 
and covered with blood, and my watch (which by some mira- 
cle wasn’t broken) showed me that I'd been lying there a 
good hour at least; but what was worse, there wasn’t a sign 
of my worthy esquire or the horses! At first I thought he 
might have got tired of waiting, and struck on ahead; but 
when I got to the crown of the pass, and couldn’t see him 
anywhere, I guessed at once that he'd bolted. In fact (as I 
afterwards fcund out), he had seen me fall, and, making sure 
that I was either dead or too much damaged to look after 
him, he’d just constituted himself heir to all my property 
(rifle and saddle-bags included), and made tracks with them. 
So there I was, left high and dry in the worst part of the 
Sierra, with four dollars in my pocket, and only my knife if 

got into trouble—for the lock of my revolver had got 
broken in the fall. I must have iooked a fool, rather !” 

And at this enlivening reminiscence, he indulged in a 
hearty burst of laughter, to my no small amazement. 

“Well, there was nothing to be gained by standing still, 
and when a thing has got to be done, you must just do it; so 
I hobbled along anyhow, and got on pretty well after a bit; 
though, just at first, I felt as shaky as if I'd been going up for 
my degree exam. over again. Just about sundown I came to 
a hut, whose only tenants seemed to be a tall, gaunt, vicious- 
looking Yankee, and just about the ugliest nigger I ever saw 
in my life. 

“*Good evening, mate, said I; ‘can you puta fellow up 
for to-night? I don’t feel like going much farther, somehow !’ 

“* Kin yew pay for it ?—thet’s the idee!’ said my host with 
a grin. ‘ You don’t look like as yew hed made yure pile, 
thet’s a fact ! 

“Tt was my weakness in those days (I’ve got over it now) 
to be always riled by that kind of thing. I whipped out my 
pouch, and slapped it down on the table; and with all the 
small change in it, it made a very tolerable jingle. I saw the 
fellow’s eyes light up, and I knew directly that I'd done 
wrong. You've been in the interior of Russia, and you'll 
know how a wolf’s eyes gleam when he comes at youin good 
earnest. That’s just the look I saw on that fellow’s face 
then—and on the nigge’s too, for that matter. 

“*Good as pork, mister, said he, nodding at the peuch. 
‘ Guess yew'll be for a bite ‘fore gwine to roost; jist hold on 
a minnit, and we'll fix for supper right away.’ N 

“* All right, answered 1; ‘I'll just look round outside to 
one there are any plants worth picking up, while you get 
ready. 

- This was a bit of diplomacy on my part; for I knew that, 
if they meant mischief, they'd lay their heads together the 
moment my back was turned, and I wanted to make sure. 
As soon as they’d gone into the hut again, I sneaked round 
to the back,and crouched behind the wood-pile, where I 
could hear every word they said. And, sure enough, in a 
minute or two, they began: 

“¢ Trapped our b’ar this time—eh, Pomp?’ 

“Dat so, boss, sure ‘null. He big fool, show money to all 
man he meet!’ 

“*He’s bin and showed it once too often—so he has! 
Guess he’s one o’ them diggers who make a big pile, and then 
try to keep it dark by riggin’ out like scarecrows, and lookin’ 
down on their luck. But he can’t throw dust in my eyes, 
that’s what he can't! Pomp, jist take yure axe, and get 
ahint the door, and when stranger comes back, fotch him 
down from behind, while I give him the bowie in front! 

“*Ehb, boss, what for such big hurry? Wait little bit, 
better do.’ 

“Why, yew black coward! are yew skeared of a little 
grasshopper like thet ?” 




















“* Me no coward—you sabbee dat bery well, answered the 
black sulkily ; ‘but what for make noise, make mess, when 
can do quietly? You ’member what bobbery dem Mariposa 
feller make, when dey see blood on de floor? Look see! 
you gib him plenty much drink—he go sleep sound—den we 
do job! So I do wid digger feller ’way down in Sacra- 
mento,’ 

“*Right yew air, Pomp—guess thet’s how we'll fix it. 
Jist fotch out the whiskey, now, while I go and see if stran- 
ger’s anywhar roun’,’ 

“ But I didu’t wait for him to come out, but went round, 
and came along towards the door of the shanty, whistling as 
jollily as could be, that he might not smell a rat. I knew all 
I wanted to know; nd, as I was too tired to have any chance 
of running, I concluded that my best way would be just to 
kill them both !” 

{ loosed down at the narrator with involuntary admiration. 
The idea of this dainty little butterfly, whom a putt of wind 
might almost blow away, calmly measuring himself against 
two powerful cut-throats in a lonely mountain gully, and 
“concluding that his best way was to kill them both,” as 
coolly as one might speak of crushing a couple of cock- 
roaches, had a really heroic flavor about it. 

“ At supper,” he continued, “I was quite jolly with them, 
and chatted and told stories till they were fit to crack their 
sides with laughing; but I took care to get very sleepy before 
long, and the two, who were watching me out of the corners 
of their eyes, exchanged looks as they noticed it. 

“* Guess yew feel like hevin’ a big sleep, stranger, said my 
considerate host; ‘so I'll jist show yew yure clearin’, and 
then yew kin take out all the sleep yew hev lost at one pull.’ 
He took me up a ladder into a small! loft, showed me some 
straw and a big horse-rug, and marched off. 

“ Here, then, was the situation. The ladder was fast to the 
door-sill, so I couldn’t cut oft their communications ; and if I 
showed fight openly, they would most likely get the best of 
it, especially if—as Phalt suspected—they had firearms. The 
only way was to trap them—but how? Justat that moment 
(never tell me again that novel-reading’s of no use) I recol- 
lected that bit in * The Cloister and the Hearth’ where Gerard 
and Denys hold their room in that Burgundian inn against 
the robbers, hiding behind the door, and sticking them one 
by one as they come in. I resolved to try the same dodge; 
and I set to work to dress up a dummy with the straw and 
the horse-rug—fitting my cap and boots on it to make it more 
life-like—so as to look as if 1 were lying asleep in the farther 
corner. (When they used to think me a dab at rigging up 
lay-tigures for the college theatricals, I litle dreamed to what 
a use I should one day put it!) Tben, when all was ready, 1 
slipped behind the door with my bowie-knife, and waited. 

“Tf I werea Frenchman, now—say one of Dumas’ Mousque- 
taires—I should tell yeu that I pufted a cigarette quite com- 
fortably, and hummed an opera air between the whifls. As 
I happen to be an Englishman, I may as well own that I 
wouldn’t go over that half-hour again for more than I can 
say If they had come at once, it would have been nothing ; 
but the waiting—ugh! One minute, I'd think there was some 
one behind me, and set my back hard against the wall; the 
next minute a hand seemed to be coming through the wall 
itself, with a knife in it, right at me. Then it seemed as if 
all the air were full of knives sud hatchets, rcady to go into 
me if I stirred an inch; and once, when a straw pricked my 
bare foot, I was within an ace of screaming out. The 
wretches in the room below were still as death, listening for 
any sound from above ; and in that dead silence, the ticking 
of the old clock pricked my ears like a pin. At last—just as 
I was thinking of rushing down upon them and having it 
over anyhow—I heard the ladder creak ; creak again, louder 
—creak again, louder still—and then the Yankee’s long, lean, 
wolfish face rose above the door-sill, peering about with a 
light. Seeing me (as he thought) fast asleep on the floor, he 
crawled up and stepped forward to strike, offering his back 
fair towards me. Like a flash my knife was down on the 
back of his neck, with such a lick that the blade came clear 
out under his chin, and he died without a sound. I had 
barely time to drop him on the straw, when the nigger (who, 
from first to last, didn’t seem very game, and had contrived 
to hang back a little) came tumbling up—thinking, I suppose, 
that his master had done the trick, and meant to nail all the 


AT THEBES. 


Ah! lose we not these golden months 
Of life upon the wondrous river— 
The cloudless lull bestowed this once, 

Rarest Of gifts of the All-giver, 


Through twice twain thousand years sublime 
ast yon vast forms—on—on ‘it floweth 
Welling from out the abyss of time, : 
And realms which yet no wanderer knoweth. 


O living pathway, passing through 

The land of Tombs in light and glory ! 
O sky that never changes hue— 

Dark splendor—like Egyptian story ! 


O hills that bounding yonder East, 
So many dawns have sadly greeted, 
And ye, mid evening’s 1osy feast, 
Age after age all-dimly seated ! 


But chiefly ye—eternal stones— 
Still holding high your sculptured pages, 
Columns sublime, and mighty thrones, 
Whence sadly gaze the vanished ages— 


Your gift bestow! O'’er fringing palm, 
And sands of yonder arid ocean, 

From out the tomb of Time send calm 
To still our litle hour’s emotion. 


So shali the star-depths of the Past 

Turn all our tumult to sweet sorrow, 
And humbled nothingness at last 

Peace from the dust of Empires borrow. 
—The Month. 


——_e——_—_ 
THE OBSERVATIONS OF MONSIEUR CHOSE. 
I, MONSIEUR CHOSE’S LAST BITE. 


“ You have a bite, Monsieur Chose.” 
Monsieur Chose had rested his rod upon the parapet of the 
quay ; and was in conversation with Father Asticot. 

A remarkable couple. Monsieur Chose was a barrel planted 
upon two lively little legs that paddled gallantly under their 
weight, a well-fed, perhaps over-fed, man, with an eye that 
twinkled merrily to the music of a corkscrew. His hands 
were so fat, it was with difficulty he put the bait upon his 
hook, and was often obliged to Father Asticot’s fingers for 
helping him. Father Asticot was a tall lean man, with a 
ragged, drooping, gray moustache, a weary eye and wrinkled 
face ; and his clothes proclaimed the fallen, needy man. His 
sabots clattered upon the quay, and the anglers turned to 
laugh at his thin shanks covered with blue patched trousers, 
and the green coat he had worn, his customers said, in their 
pleasant way, since he was a little boy. 

“The pot-au-feu boils,” said Father Asticot, while he mea- 








plunder himself. I struck him hurriedly, likea fool, as I was 
—and of course burt instead of killing him. The next mo- 
ment he had me fast. Down dropped the knife, and over we 
went upon the floor, fighting like wild-cats. And then be- 
gan as fine a tussle as ever was fought out in a lonely place 
at midnight, with life for the stake, a corpse for umpire, and 
the moon for looker-on, Over and over we rolled, he gnash- 
ing his teeth and snarling iike a wild beast, while the cold 
mooulight came streaming in through the little window upon 
the black’s savage face, and the trampled straw, and the 
dead man’s distorted features and grinning teeth, gaping wide 
with the gasp of his last agony. If Blacky hadn't been 
weakened by the flowing of the blood jrom his wound, he’d 
have finished me in no time; as it was, he was a tough cus- 
tomer. I began to think that I was in for it at last, when 
suddenly I felt the knife on the floor beside me. I gave him 
one tremendous squeeze, just to numb him fora moment, and 
seized it. The next moment, plug! it went into him, up to 
the very handle. He gave one choking growl, and lay dead, 

“Having thus ‘accounted for the population,’ I began to 
debate whether I was justified in making prize of their be- 
longings, in virtue of their recent nefarious attempt and my 
own forlorn condition. In this difficulty, my studies in light 
literature came to my aid once more. I recollected how 
Gaffer Hexam shut up Rogue Riderhood by telling him that 
‘you can’t roba dead man,’ fortified by whick great autho- 
rity, | went down-stairs, and proceeded to help myself to my 
late host's effects. I took what little money I could find, a 
gun, and some ammunition, filled my haversack with cold 
pork and ‘ hard tack, and then lay down before the fire and 
fell asleep.” 

What! with the two bodies just overhead?” asked I, 
confounded at this fresh proof of his extraordinary coolness. 

“Why not?” asked the Stoic simply. “ Well, next morn- 
ing at sunrise, under these improved conditions, I started 
again. After a bit, I fell in with a digger going West, and 
we kept together as far as Sacramento. I didn’t say anything 
about my adventure, however; and a few days later, 1 
was rather tickled at hearing a man astonishing one of 
the drinking-bars with a story of how he had found ‘a 
white man and a nigger rubbed out in one of the shan- 
ties on the Digger Trail, and he guessed the Injuns as 
done it hed been stampeded in the middle o’ their work, 
for they hadn’t sculped nary one on ’em, though the nig- 
ger had as fine a crop of wool as ever growed.’ : 

“So know, my boy, that’s how I paid my hotel bill—as 
light a one as l ever came across. ‘Two strokes receipted it 
—only of a knife instead of a pen.—Now, then, what do you 
say to some coffee before turning in ?”—Chambers’s. 


sured a handsome handful of lively bait to his old customer. 
“There are beauties for you. With that you will take fish 
as fust as you can pull them out. Yes. the saucepan boils, 
the scum is rising. They will come and take your rod out of 
your hands, perhaps the watch out of your pocket. They 
will empty your purse, you will find them between your 
sheets, and then your turn to sell these little beauties will 
come.” 

While Father Asticot spoke he surveyed his lively store of 
bait, and turned it over, with the air of an artist who was 
satisfied with himself. ; 

“Ab! Bah! old grumbler!” replied Monsieur Chose, “ Let 
them come—your rascals. We shall not give them the trou- 
ble of going home again to their beozing kens. Ah! the 
rogues, they are coming to the top again, are they? They 
shall have no quarter this time.” 

“You have a bite, Monsieur Chose,” cried his neighbor a 
second time. 

Monsieur Chose rushed to his rod. Great excitement 
among the spectators. Every eye was fixed upon the float. 

“Tam quite sure you have not seen the Tattoo this morn- 
ing,” Father Asticot said, while he, with the rest, watched 
the sport of Monsieur Chose. 

“A fig for the Tattoo,” testily answered Monsieur Chose, 
his hands trembling with the excitement of the moment. 

“It was a big one,” calmly observed the neighbor, a retired 
captain, who had deserted Mars for minnows. ‘The reader, 
it may be, has observed that when a fellow-sportsman calls 
your attention to a bite which you have lost, he assures 
you in a friendly way, that it must have been a big fish. 

“Tvs this rascal Father Asticot, with his stories about the 
blackguards of his quarter, the Tattoo, and——” 

Here the captain (Tonnerre, of the Zouaves of the Guard) 
rolled a terrible oath in his throat, and glared at the dealer in 
bait, who stepped up to the officer, and with an appealing 
look, opened his can of treasures. The soldier melied to the 
fisherman, and his weather-tanned face beamed. Was it in 
human nature to be hard upon the breeder of such gentles ? 

“ But it is true, captain,” Father Asticot took occasion to 
observe, apologetically. “It is quite true. They are boiling 
to the surface. They are sharpening their knives, and this 
time, they say, there shall be no mistake.” 

“There shall be none, old gossip,” growled Captain Ton- 
nerre, with a rattle of oaths that died away in his throat. 
“ Meantime, give me a fresh bait, and let it be a beauty.” 

Father Asticot selected a prize gentle. “ As fat as a retired 
bourgeois, as Camphre would say”’—the old man spoke to 
himself—“ and this is the proper way to serve him.” The 
gentle writhed upon the hook. “That's what's coming; 
read the Tattoo, gentlemen, that’s all. Don’t blame me.” 

Monsieur Chose threw down his red, and turned upon 
Asticot. 

“ Be off, old rascal that you are. You have driven the fish 
from my line. You bring us bad sport, with your stories of 
the fetid population of your quarter.” 

“Read the Tattoo, that is my answer—the Tattoo of this 
morning. It will make your flesh creep, Isalute you, gentle- 
men.” With a mock-heroic air that turned the laugh of the 
spectators upon Monsieur Chose and his neighbor, the old 
gentle-breeder lifted his greasy cap, and made a profound 
bow to his customers. 

The blouses who were in the crowd, hoping to see a min- 
now landed before they went on their way to the shop, or 
the grog shop, were stirred to the exercise of their grim 
humor by Father Asticot. Monsieur Chose was told to 
amuse himself while there was yet time, for he would be 
boiled down presently to grease the wheels of the triumphant 
car of the sovereign people. It was certainly not with what 
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well? Then Captain Tonnerre (who was a little man) was 
taken in Land. He was the drum-major of the hundred and 
first regiment, the retired colonel of the Ambigu, General 
Boum out of an engagement. 

“ What can there be in the Tattoo to-day ?” 
Chose to Captain Tonnerre. 
scum is stirring.” 

“ We will skim it with our swords,” Tonnerre answered, 
his face set, and oaths rattling in his throat, but his eye fixed 
steadily upon his float. i ; 

The talking and laughing became louder. Monsieur Chose 
turned for an instant, and defiantly faced the crowd. He was 
received with shouts of laughter, and a volley of witticisms 
of the coarsest and dirtiest salt. It was suggested that he 
should be cast in bronze at ence, and presented to Monsicur 
Thiers. Captain Tonnerre was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of Batignolles. 

“It is ignoble!” the captain growled. “hs 

At this moment he had a bite, and lacded his fish. The 
uproarious hilarity of the blouses covered the old soldier with 
shame, while he unhooked the smallest of minnows ; and 
when, with a superb air of disdain, he cast his line back into 
the water, a universal shout of “Ah! glutton, would you 
empty the river?” was raised. Then there were speculations 
as to the sauce with which the general would eat his salmon. 
He was recommended to keep the tail half, and he! it cold, 
with oil. “ It’s madame, the generale, who will be delighted !” 
piped a brazen gamin, 

“ What can there be in the Tattoo?” murmured Monsieur 
Chose. “ Why, they’re surrounding us, captain.” 

“Leave them to me,” growled Tonnerre. “I will make 
very short work of them if they pass certain bounds.” 

They retreated when the captain wheeled sharply about 
from time to time; but pressed back towards the fishermen 
directly he turned his back upon them—laughing, joking, 
whistling, and singing more boisterously every time. 

“ Citizen fisherman,” at length a leading gamin shouted» 
“command my services to carry home the triture. But you 
must introduce me to the gitoyenne, and we will have a fra- 
ternal banquet.” 

“ Blackuard ! shouted Monsieur Chose, dropping his rod, 
and folding his fat arms with some difficulty. “ Pll pull your 
ears all the way to the commissary of police. Blackguards 
all—be off!” 


“The old man is right. 


“Don’t exasperate them,” growled Tonnerre. “I have a 
bite.” 
“ Exasperate them! The first who comes near me 


goes into the river.” 

* He's superb! He’s statuesque! If there were only a 
photographer here. Don’t stir, citizen. That’s it, puton a 
severe air. Doesn't he look terrible? He's too fat for Her- 
cules, but what a model for a tobacco jar!’ A Paris crowd 
of blouses is a formidable body with the tongue. 

“ Leave them! Leave them, Monsieur Chose—you have a 
nibble,” said the captain, suppressed rage giving a tremor to 
his voice. 

“ The fish may go to the devil!’ replied Monsieur Chose, 
still facing the mocking crowd. 

“He is making up bis mind which he will eat! Ah, the 
ogre! Ah, the monster! But he doesn’t look very fresh ; 
suppose we wash him for dinner.” 

*“ Poltroons! Communards!’ shouted Monsieur Chose, 
unable to control his anger. 

The captain quietly laid his rod upon the ground, took the 
bait off his line, saying,“ You have done it now, Monsieur 
Chose. That means war. Let it be so.” 

The crowd uttered a low general growl, Communards! 
There was no more play. The eyes of boys and men flashed 
fire. Two ringleaders tucked up their sleeves, muttering the 
word as a battle-ery, “ Communards !” 

Captain Tonnerre quietly put away his tackle—watching 
the tumult with one eye, and talking and swearing in his 
throat. Monsieur Chose stood firm, while the blouses yelled 
at him, approaching him with every shout; and the foremost 
blouse was within arm’s 'ength of his shoulder, wien Father 
Asticot burst through the throng, and stood before his cus- 
tomers facing the readers of the ‘Tattoo, ‘The old man spoke 
to them us one baving authority. 

“Hands off! Detest the a that is well; but 
respect the old man.” With this Asticot solemnly lifted his 
cap. Then turning aside to Monsieur Chose and Captain 
‘Tonnerre, he whispered, “ Get away as fast as you can.” 

Tbe blouses, although touched by the father’s appeal, were 
too deeply incensed to be quieted with a word. Old men 
shculd behave like old men. The bourgeois had insulted the 
people, and he must offer anapology. The idea caused Mon- 
sieur Chose to shrug his shoulders as a mark of his supreme 
contempt. The movement was answered by a savage yell 
from the blouses; and it is not difficult to guess what the up- 
shot of the difficulty would have been, bad not Father Asti- 
cot, pointing to some kepis hastening towards them, said 
sternly : ; 

* L’Autorite !” 

“ You were never in your life nearer becoming ground- 
bait,” Captain Tonnerre observed to his fellow-sportsman 
wien they had reached their cafe, and were epjoying the 
hour of absinthe. 

Monsieur Chose had watched his last by the banks of the 
Seine. 

Incited by the revelations of Father Asticot, and the de- 
meanor of the blouses, he cast his line henceforth in waters 
much more troubled than those of the Seine, even when the 
floods are out. 


Il, TO PARIS IN SABOTS, = 


Ifow blind are parents now-a-days! My brother Jules, 
for instance, has a strapping boy, just eighteen years of age ; 
as strong as bis father’s shaft-borse; a rough country lad, 
who has had a fair education it is true, but who las not yet 
the force to make his way against the prejudices of the 
world. Ile is to come to Paris—to seek his fortune. 

“Send him—in sabots,” I wrote to his parent. 
put him in leather, you are no father.” 

Madame Chose remonstrated with me, begging that I 
would not infuse bad ideas into the sound head of my 
brother, who was quietly making his fortune at Rennes; 
and, thank Heaven, had not yet taken to the unprofitable 
business of putting the world to rights, 

“ Since that unfortunate day,’ madame observed, “ when 
you had an altcreation with some blouses on the quay, 


“If you 





| dreds of league3 away; you who never took your nightcap | storm in the Assembly between the party of the Sabots and 


oft on the 4th of September. 


You caught that cold which | the party of the Lurgnons. The Lorgnons and Sabots, these 


has lasted you half through the winter, hanging about the; are the rival factions that send France to bed every night 


railway station to collect gossip from the deputies returning 


them divide and subdivide; let them put themselves into 
committees and commissions of thirty, or a hundred and 
thirty if they like—what does it matter? ‘They can’t touch 
‘us; or if they could, your interference would not prevent 
them. Some day you'll mind what I say: burn all these dis- 
gusting papers, and ask me for your fishing-tackle again.” 

I have sometimes leaned towards my wife’s way 
,of thinking, saying to myself, “They can't take an 
egg out of my omelette, let the Assembly make a blunder 
| every time it sits.” But then I have reproached myself with 
the selfishness of this view, and recoguised my duty as a 
citizen to educate myself for the proper discharge of my 
functions as avoter. 1 owe aduty clso to my own flesh and 
| blood. I am bound to afford my nephews and nieces, even 
| my cousins in the third degree, the benefit of my study of the 
| political drama that is playing under my nose. Minnow- 
| fishing when the constitution hangs—nay, when three or 
| four constitutions hang—in the balance, is the resource of an 
idiot. 

Therefore, I repeat, I advised my brother to send his son to 
Paris—in sabots. And why? Because having seriously ob- 
served the times in which we live, I am persuaded that there 
is a golden ring in the clatter of sabots. People respect 
the wooden shoe. Out of the sabot, now-a-days, men step 
into hank parlors, enormous administrations, golden director- 
ships, the Chamber of Deputies, nay, into presidential chairs. 
The world will have it so. To begin with, the lad who 
reaches Paris in sabots excites no envy; therefore he pro- 
vokes no enemy to oppose him. Every little step he takes in 
the world redounds to his honor, and compels applause, pro- 
vided he keeps the clogs in sight. A trifling slit or two in 
his garments will do him gocd service. The fewer scus he 
can show the better. When he becomes a great and 
affluent man, the world will comfort itself with the thought 
that time was when he had no stockings, and when his biue 
feet shook in the damp straw of his sabots. It is an offence 
to be prosperous without having been forlorn and supperless ; 
to have a high hand in the office you have not swept; to 
smoke an Havannah on the Boulevards when you have never 
prospected for cigar ends. Before you are permitted to 
wear clean hands, you must be provided with substantial evi- 
dence of a time when they were as black as any ragman’s. 
Society will no longer permit you to have been a comely 
bird, ab ovo. 

This is the reason why so many of the great men who 
govern us to-day keep their sabots in their ante-chambers ; 
go out to dinner with them; even show them in the tribune 
of the Assembly. In the East men remove their shoes to 
pass into the presence chamber; with us the wearer of the 
wooden shove is a privileged person. 

I gave Madame Chose two examples. She finds it difficult 
to keep her temper when I mention the name of old Asticot ; 
but I imposed silence while I unfolded his touching story. 
Ile began life in dazzling shoes, and with full pockets. 
Richly fitted out, and fired with the gererous enthusiasm of 
youth, he went with the expedition to Greece in 1828. In 
that noble cause he figured in public life—but the result was 
dismal. Returned from Missoionghi he was reduced to give 
lessons in modern Greek to the studious youth of the time, 
whose name was not legion even in those days. He was a 
professor before he was thirty—poor devil!—profes or of 
Greek, Greek history, Greek everything! His clothes got 
shabbier month after month; his class-room echoed with his 
solitary tread. And still -he held to his ckair, and loved his 
Greek. Beyond it the world did not exist for him. He lived 
on bread and grapes in the summer; on sausage and bread, 
and cabbage soup, in the winter. He was on his way to the 
sabots in which he should have started. 

Weary with disappointment, he entered his class-room on 
a certain morning, and found a score of people in it. Was 
the golcen dream taking tang.ble shape at length? The 
professor took his place, with a flutter at the heart; and 
while he disposed his books, still the new pupils came flock- 
ing in—in hot haste to sip at the beloved fountain. The 
room was packed; he would never be able to make his 
voice heard through the hubbub. But he began addressing 
himself to the people who were close to his desk. He had 
not uttered many words when the rattle of musketry was 
heard in the street. “ Again!” was murmured all over the 
room. Poor Asticot!—it was one of the bloody days of 
June; aud the crowd in his class-room had rushed in to get 
beyond the reach of the soldiers, who were firing at 
random. 

He broke down after that, sinking gradually through the 
strata of poverty’s ranks. 
new one always poorer than the last. His heart hardened 
with his bread. That rattle of muskeiry which dissipated 
the delicious dream of a moment made him what is called an 
enemy of society. He got away to those regions of Paris 
where the higher you climb the lower you get; to the Rue 
Moufftard, then Belleville, and thereabouts. They finished 
the old man; took all the Greek out of him; made of his 
little learning a very dangerous thing indeed; and at last 
reduced him to be a breeder of gentles—and riots—after 
having failed with old clothes and as a street messenger. 

Now had Father Asticot brought his faculties to Paris in 


ended in a palm-embroidered coat—a member of the Insti- 
tute. 

Madame Chose was not convinced, although I strengthened 
my instance with a hundred others, and showed her Rachel 
singing for sous before the Boulevard cafes, the beggar Jew 
founding a race of millionaires, the wine-shop keeper’s con 
starting for a throne. 

I tried her another way, unfolding my evening paper with 
an impressive gesture. 

“To begin with !” she cried. “ Don’t quote the papers to 
me. One says the President ought to be worshipped on our 
knees; the other that he ought to be nearer Cayenne than 
Versailles; « third that he wears his head still onlv because 
these are milksop times. He is angel and rogue ; genius and 
madcap ; patriot and base egotist. Fold up your paper, Mon- 
sicur Chose. In our happy days, when you were amiable 
enough to remember that | had a little weakness for Seine 
gudgeon, as I have told you very often, you were quite con- 





and gave up the honorable pleasure of providing us with tent with the Debats and the Gazette des Tribunaux. 


occasional friture, you are a different man. You have been | 
content all your lite with an occasional glance at the Debuts, | 
aud a look at the Gazette des Tribunaux on Sundays or) 


I was not to be beaten from my ground, for I felt that the 
future of my nephew depended on my firmness, 
I remarked that the times were critical, and that they were 


bolidays, suddenly spend your money on the journalism of | bringing new men to the front, but nearly all—I stuck to this 


Gavroches, and the gentlemen of Beileville and the barrieres. | —in sa 


You can’t sleep at nights when there’s an election on hun- 


bots. 
I had an excellent instance at hand. There had becn a 


He was tutor in poor schools—the | 


wooden shoes, with wisps of straw for socks, he would have | 


| with a revolver under her pillow, and wake her to wonder 


said Monsieur from Versailles. What have you to do with it at all, Mon- | what the form of government may be betore the sun goes 
The sieur Chose? You have had work enough all your life: let|}down. The Sabots would have touched the noses of the 


| Lorgnons on the occasion in question, in spite of the ringing 
|of the President’s bell, had not some few rational men stood 
|between. Well, a well-intended Lorgnon—and this is my 
instance—rose on the morrow of the disturbance, to suggest 
| a middle course, that would give a secure day after to-morrow 
to his countrymen. 

He had no more chance of carrying his point than poor 
Asticot had of making his fortune by teaching Greek. He 
was a marquis, to vegin with” He was young, and he drove 
a mail-phaeton. He had come to Paris, in an express train, 
from the ancestral chateau. In all his life he had net earned 
the fraction of a red liard. He was sumptuously attired. 
The hands he raised in the declamatory passages of bis 
harangue were white. His hoots were of polished jet, and 
from his neck depended an eye-glass. Will any rational man 
tell me that this young nobleman had the least chance of 
making his way ? 

He spoke admirable sense in admirable French. He showed 
that he had studied well at college, and that he had mastered 
the public questions of his time. He recommended a fair, 
open, honorable, and liberal course. He was received with 
jeers by the triumphant Sabots, and covered with confound- 
ing epithets and jests. He was a Pitt in the bud. Where 
was his nurse? is big words and solemn warnings only 
reminded his enemies of a schooiboy with a big pipe in his 
mouth. A big pipe! The Sabots are at home with this 
figure. Pipe-en-Bois is a prince among the Sabots, and the 
probability is that the audacious Lorgnon has never had a 
pipe between his lips in the whole course of his life. The 
pipe-and-beer policy is one of too robust a kind for the hand- 
ling of the marquis. It is clear that he will never make way 
against the sturdy front of the Sabots. In any case he is too 
young. His words are those of wisdom and moderation ; he 
has mastered the subject on which he is speaking ; but where 
are his wrinkles; how much is he over fifty? There are 
dozens of people who proclaim his exceptional power, his 
application, his genius, his native eloquence. But will nobody 
falsify the registry of his birth, shake him cut of his well- 
fitting clothes, soil his hands, shave his head, and lend him a 
pair of sabots? If not, he has no real friends. 

He might have been tolerated on one condition, namely, 
that he had had an apprenticeship to sedition to show, ora 
certificate of irreligion, or a diploma from some provincial 
school of revolt. But the wretched young man has never 
passed through the mud. 

The marquis made an excellent speech, and his reward was 
a thrashing through the organs of the Sabots. Suppose he 
drops the Assembly, spurns the tribune, closes his books, and 
drives his mail-phaeton off to the palaces of the painted 
ladies, and the clubs with convenient card-tables, and the turf 
where the heaviest bets are making, who will be the first to 
blame him and call down the scorn of the people upcn him? 
—why, the Sabots, who yeiled at him in the tribune. 

“Therefore, madame, I observed, authoritatively, to my 
wife, who was sti] shaking her doubting head, “ I shall write 
to Rennes, and advise Jules to send his boy to Paris in sabots. 
He is a likely lad, I hear, and I will not stand by and see his 
hopes destroyed by shoe-leather. Monsieur Thiers himself 
came humbly to the great city. Had ihe young Marseillais 
approached the capital in a drag, and with an escutcheon and 
liveries, do you think he would have been brought under the 
attention of the great Monsieur de Talleyrand, and have had 
an opportunity of wiping the nose of the young marquis 
(Monsieur de Talleyrand’s grand-nephew), of whom I have 
been talking? Louis Feyron puts it very cleverly in the 
Figaro, madame.” 

“Don’t talk to me about newspaper writers,” answered 
Madame Chose. “I will not except even the Debats now-a- 
days ; and—and—you haven't convinced me, Chose. Write 
as you please; I shall write to Madame Jules. The poor 
child’s shoes will tell us who has the greater influence.” 

I could contain myself no longer, when my wife added : 
| “ Better return to your gudgeon, my dear; there is nobody 
| like Monsieur Chose to fish a friture.” 

I rushed off to my cafe and my club, for I had joined a 
club; but the mocking laugh of my wife sang in my head 
through two or three games of dominoes that evening.—All 
the Year Round. 





——_~.__—. 
A FAMILY LEGEND. 
BY WILLIAM CHAMBERS, 


In his recently published work, ‘‘The Rise of Great 
Families,” Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms, tells a 
| legendary story regarding a branch of a Norman family, named 
| Payen, in the island of Jersey. Wky the family was so called, 

needs some preliminary historieal explanation, which we shall 
give in our own way. 

When the Romans under Cesar, about half a century before 
the commencement of the Christian era, took possession of 
Gaul, they set to work to root out Druidism, and to introduce 

their fanciful Italian and Greek mythology. In this, from the 
temperament of the people, they were so eminently success- 
fal, that, on the introduction of Christianity, four ceaturies 
afterwards, the natives in vatious rural districts persistently 
clung for hundreds of years to the worship of Jupiter, Minerva, 
| and other gods and goddesses of Olympus; and in such quar- 
ters, even when this form of faith had substantially departed, 
|its shadow was still observable in frivolous traditionary usages 
acd holiday amusements. Of course, this lingering attach- 
ment to the ancient superstition did not here, more than else- 
| where, escape a degree of persecution. Treated with con- 
'tumely, the sturdy old heathens were in Italy styled pagani, and 
‘in France payen—a term literally signifying dwellers in rural 
districts, and derived from the Latin pagus, the country. 
From the word pagus come the modern French terms pays and 
paysan, and the English words pagan and peasant. All this is 
well known to philologists, but it is less generally understood 
that from the same source sprung the Norman surname Payen, 
whence the English names Payne and Payn. 

In the nooks and bye-corners of Normandy and adjoining 
islands, paganism, as we now call it, drew out a protracted 
existence even till the tenth century ; it had, however, become 
rather attenuated. When Duke William landed on our shores 
to fight the battle of Hastings, he may have brought followers 
named Payen, but it is doubtful if at that time, 1066, there 
existed a singe pagan in Normandy or the Channel Islands, 
During the maniacal fervor of the Crusades, the whole pagan 
system probably vanished throughout France and Italy. A 
notice of the Crusades brings us to Sir Bernard Burke's story, 








which we shall try to condense. 
According to the accoun‘ given, one of the lieutenants of 
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| 
Richard Ccour-de-Lion was a Hugh Payen, who aided in found- 


ing the Order of the Temple, and there was a Thibaut Payen, 
afterwards Count of Gisors, who had a high place of trust in 
Normandy under Henry I. of England. Members of the 
family afterwards settled in Spain, Portugal, and England ; 
one belonging to the English branch being reckoned among 
the cavaliers who colonised Virginia. In early times, a mem- 
ber of the elder branch of the Norman Payens settled in Jersey, 
and originated one of the aristocratic fimilies in the island, 
which, in the reign of Charles 1. was represented by Abraham 
and his brother Stephen Payne, both staunch Royalists. 
When Charles IL. and his brother, James, Duke of York, visited 
Jersey during their wanderings, they were handsomely enter- 
tained and escorted about by Colonel Stephen Payne, whose 
wife, Madame Payne, was about to present her first-born to 
her husband, when the two princes left the island for France. 
On departure, the duke expressed a desire to be godfather to 
the child if it should prove to be a boy, to which the colonel 
very gladly assented. 

Great, accordingly, was the disappointment of the father 
when the infant proved to be a daughter. Overcome by pride 
and mortification, he in the heat of passion gave loose to such 
maledictions against the hapless mother and her babe as 
greatly distressed Douce Vardon, an old female retainer of the 
family, who acted as suge:femme on the occasion. Troubled 
in wind, the poor woman, on retiring to rest, invoked the 
presence and counsel of Ro, or Rollo, a patron saint of the 


islanders. ‘This species of invecation, known as the ‘* Clameur) 


de Haro,” is an ancient superstition among the insular descen- 
dants of the Normans, which till this day hes not quite dis- 
appeared. The vision of Rollo—possibly nothing more than 
the result of a disturbed dream—was not denied. Like the 
** Bodach Glas” of certain Highland chieftains, or the ‘* Ban- 
shee” of some old Irish families, Rollo mad« his appearance to 
foretell family disaster. He commissioned her to announce to 
Stephen Payne, as a token of Heaven's displeasure at his im- 
pious wrath upon the birth of a daughter, that the child would 
die in infancy; ‘‘and farther, that neither he, nor any one 
descended from him, would ever again be blessed with a 
daughter’s love!” 

The message was delivered; and as some evidence of its 
truth, the infant soon after sickened and died. What followed 
will best be given in the words, and on the authority of Ulster 
King of Arms: “That Heaven is merciful, Stephen Payne 
experienced in his own person ; for his wife subsequently pre- 
sented him with a son who was sponsored by the Duke of 
York by proxy: but Stephen died somewhat a disappointed 
man, as the volatile Charles IL. omitted him, by some strange 
oversight, from among that host of retainers who shared the 
monarch’s good fortune at the Restoration. Six generations 
of the descendants of Colonel Stephen Payne have come and 
gone since the period of this ‘ower true tale,’ but they never 
yet have had a daughter born to them. So strongly is the 
immutability of this decree felt, even now, by the family, that 
ascion of it, still under his first Justrwm, was actually named 
six months before his birth! To the reader, however, shali be 
left the point whether the veritable incidents of this narration 
are to be accounted for by an hypothesis less romantic than 
the ‘raidwife’s curse ;’ or whether, leaving elucidation aside 
as impossible, one must simply add it as another incident to 
the many which have preceded it, in proving that, indeed, 
* Truth is stranger than tiction.’” 

It is not pleasant to raise any question regarding a legend 


which purports to be ‘‘stranger than fiction ;” the probability, | 


however, is, that the whole thing is mythical—that is to say. 
in order to account for certain circumstances occurring in the 
history of a family, an incident purely fictitious is gradually 
invented, aud becomes matter of popular credence We are 
ome confident that, if Sir Bernard Burke were to look about, 

e would have no difficulty in discovering cases of a constant 
succession of sons to the exclusion of daughters occurring in 
particular families for several generations. We admit, never- 
theless, that myth, or no myth, his story is worth the space 
we have assigued to it. 

a 
ON GETTING UP. 

Anong the many and varied complaints to which mankind 
is subject, and which contribute to sustain and provide for a 
large number of doctors’ wives and children, there is not one, 
perhaps, which is treated so lightly and noticed so jocularly 
as sluggishness. If some persevering and talented person 
would compile statistics showing to what extent there exists 
among us the class Who are deeply impressed with the neces- 
sity of early rising, but who lie in bed—who know the benc- 
fits of being awake and about at six in the morning, but who 
are habitually asleep at that hour—it would indeed be a mat- 
ter, we think, for the astonishment of the community at large, 
to see what a power this inability to rise exercises over the 
minds of their reasoning fellow-creatures, And the indivi- 
dual undertaking such a tusk would have to find his way into 
all classes of society, for the errand-boy who is “a lizy ras- 
cal,” and the son an heir whois “ naturally inert,” sutler 
from one and the same complaint, the chief symptom of 
which is that they “can’t get up.” 

There are, of course, people (to whom we shall afterwards 
allude) who are thoughtlessly lazy ; who do not particularly 
see, and who certainly do not try to find out, any reason why 
they should rise by preference at six instead of ten, and who 
even if called at the latter hour would probably consider the 
service premature; but, on the other hand, there are those 
who know of better things, and who pass their lazy days in 
rigid resolutions “to get up early to-morrow morning.” 
And there can be no doubt, in the mind of any one who has 
given attention to this matter, that the mortilication and an- 
noyance endured by this class of sluggards must be extreme. 
Listen to this piteous account of himself by a sutlerer :— 

“T put my watch upon a little nail at my bedside. My 
time of business is half-past nine, and I believe that if 1 
rose at cight I should have just nice time to get there. Lsay, 
‘I believe if L rose at eight, tor Lhave not yet done so. I gene- 
rally awake about half-past seven Delighted to find I have 
yet another half-hour, 1 turn on my side and invariably fall 
asleep again immediately. I wake again at eight. Then I 
say to myself, ‘It istime to get up” I have scarcely made 
this observation when I perceive that it is five minutes pust 
eight. While remarking how quickly the five minutes 
passed, it becomes ten minutes, and I yawn finally and rub 
my eyes as people do just before they spring out of bed. 

“ When I take my hands away from my eyes, 1 keep the 
latter shut for a moment while 1 take, as it were, a farewell 
of my bed for the day. 

“ Twenty-five minutes pust eight : I feel with a horrid sense 
of guilt that I have been to sleep again. 

“ Knowing now | must get up, 1 assume a sitting posture, 
and think for a moment over the miseries of my position. 
The last twenty-five minutes have been excecdingly uncom- 
fortable, and 1 have been frightfully tormented by my sense 








of what is right. And then comes the bitterest part of my 
reflections. The act of rising is not one whit more pleasant, 
or less discomforting, than it was half an hour ago. Deeply 
impressed with the significance of this fact, I crawl slowly 
out of bed, and for the next two hours the hurry and fluster 
Iam in remind me painfully of the time I have wasted.” 

Is not this a case for pity? 

Not the least interesting feature of the disease which such 
unhappy people sufler from, is their steady demand for 
jalarams and other mechanical contrivances to perform the 
| work of Nature, when she has fairly given up in disgust. 
| And we must do them the justice to say that many sluggards 
‘have, in their praiseworthy and conscientious endeavors to 
j conquer their failing, inflicted upon themselves considerable 
jannoyance, and occasionally that of a very painful nature. 
| The writer was acquainted with an Oxford man, whese 
| punctuality in being exactly fourteen minutes late for chapel 
)every morning was a marvel to his friends, and who t..ere- 
| fore determined to rouse himself fu'ly half an hour earlier 
| every morning by means of an alarum. 

This he accordingly bought, and having duly wound and 
| set it, placed it upon the corner of his dressing-table, styling 

it his “ friend,” who was going to cure him of his weakness. 
| But what a change of opinion the morning brought about! 

At the appointed hour the machine duly went off with a 
bang, “ whir-r-r,” after the manner of suchinstruments. Alas 
for its too prompt and zealous friendship! With acry of 
indignant remonstrance, a heavy boot was hurled at it, and, 
cut short in its appeal, it fell to the ground in a state of com- 
plete silence and annihilation—while its owner turned on his 
side and “ slumbered again.” 

We knew another sufterer who, by an ingenious contri- 
vance of a movable shelf above his bed head and the alarum 
of a clock, caused two books to fall upon whatever part of 
his head or face happened to be uppermost at half-past six 
in the morning. This person, we must admit, rose early as a 
rule, out ene could not help reflecting on the superior comfort 
of those who attain the same object without the risk of a 
book-corner in the eye on waking. 

We have mentioned these last cases gs appertaining to a 
class struggling against its failings. But, as we remarked 
before, there are persons, equally slaves to this vice, who are 
confessedly and hopelessly given over to its influence, and 
these endeavor to work the mine of its delights to the utmost. 
It must not be imagined that simply to lie in bed all day 
would be a supreme happiness for these individuals, for their 
tastes are more retined, and wishes and i !eas more epicurean. 
Their highest object is generally the realisation of pleasures 
which exist only in anticipation, 

A person of this class, called on Saturday at nine and due 
at business at ten, knows he must getup. But give him a 
Sunday morning, and he is so woe ae be of the comfort an 
extra hour would have been the day before, that he tries to 
keep up an idea that Sunday is Saturday. Butin vain, He 
endeavors to make himself beheve that he is due at ten, in 
order that he may experience the pleasure of being in bed at 
that hour under such circumstances. But he knows that he 
may lie in bed for the next twenty-four hours if he will; and 
the salt having lost its savour, he laments the impossibility of 
feeling as he did the day before. The writer's grandfather 
| was an amusing instance of thisclass. For the greater period 








conceited. Tam civil and familiar; but in a way rather to 

| gain respect than to allow any one to failin it. Lam very 
| indiflerent about my dre:s, but never untidy; I hate sloven- 
liness. Iam always neat, and, whether dressed carefully or 
carelessly, all I put on is in good taste. I do not mean that 
I do not look incomparably better when carefully got up; 
but carelessness is less injurious to me than to others, be- 
cause, without flattering myself, while I do injustice to all I 
wear, everything I put on becomes me. I talk a great deal 
without talking nonsense or using bad expressions, and I 
never speak of what I do not understand.” ; 

In other passages she gives us a little additional insight 
into the favorite amusenients and tastes of her youth, as also 
into her disposition. She hated cards; she was very” fond of 
dancing and of hunting; stiil more of laughing at people 
though so far was she from thinking ridicule a mark of ill. 
nature, that she would rather be laughed at herself than 
pitied. She liked the company of all brave, honest men, 
especially soldiers ; she was fond of conversation on military 
topics, As for reading, to which she was addicted, in prose 
she preferred books on serious solid subjects; of poetry she 
liked all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent. Her disposition, 
as she paints it, was a pretty equal and not unusval mixture 
of good qualities with others not altogether commendable. 
She piqued herself on nothing so much as on the warmth 
and steadiness of her friendship, which, however, was shown 
rather in conferring great benefits than in paying petty at- 
tentions. She was an admirable keeper of secrets, and was 
incapable of anything base. She was temperate in eatin 
and drinking, and (though it was certainly not the virtue o 
that age) she was free from any prospensity to g-llantry 
She was the most grateful person in the world. And if 
these are especially feminine virtues, she was not without 
those which commonly are rather the attributes of the sterner 
sex. She was ambitious, courageous, decided, resolute, and 
possessed of the most perfect self-command. On the other 
hand, she was hot-tempered, passionate, and spiteful as an 
enemy ; and so self-willed, owing to the good opinion she had 
of herself, and her contempt for every one else, that she 
would rather spend her life in solitude than put the slightest 
restraint on her humor, even if her foriane depended on it. 
It will hardly be denied that such frankness of self-portraiture 
is so unusual as of itself to give a favorable impression of the 
artist, and the more so, since the chief events of her career, 
as related by others besides herself, prove it to have heen 
very fairly accurate and impartial.— Belgravia. 
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NOODLES. 


Everybody knows that a noodle is not a gem of intelligence, 
yet in his way he is a very useful man—that is, his presence 
serves well for grouping a contrast. He is an instrument out 
of which you can get no souhd of harmony. Is it not better 
than to be bored with bad music, for the heart of a noodle is 
not tuned to the finer tissues of life? Yet, like the guitar, 
which, though silent and without strings, is often a treasure 
for a painter, he helps to make a good picture! Many carry 
with them mysterious probabilities of descent, and recall to 
the mind Darwin’s theory—many are to be seon at flower 





| of his life he was a lieutenant in the army, and a great slave to 
| lying in bed of a merning. 

His servant called him regularly with the words, “ Time 
for parade, sir!’ and with an exclamation, and after grum- 
‘bling and moaning, the officer was obliged to turn out and 

attend parade. After he had retired, and the parade no more 
demanded his presence, he gave instructions to his servant to 
call him s:ill at the same time, and with the same words, in 
order that he might have the satisfaction of blessing the 
parede, and going to sleep afterwards ! 

Such the disease: where are we to look for the remedy ? 
Perhaps in the grand, but gradual, regeneration of society to 
which optimists look forward—who shall say? The gloomy 
part of such a prospect is its present unlikelihood, for society 
lias not as yet stigmatised the failing here treated of ; and 
even when society has passed its condemnation on a fault, its 
aversion and intolerance towards those who commit it are 
still some distance off —Cassell’s. 


———->-— = 


MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER. 


The Princesse Anne Marie Louise d’Orleans, Duchesse de 
Montpensier, but better known as Mademoiselle, and not 
unfrequently spoken of as La Grande Mademoiselle, was of 
the most royal birth in France, being the only legitimate 
grancdaughter of Henry LV., and the wealthiest heiress in 
Europe, succeeding as she did, even ia the lifetime of her 
father, Gaston Duke of Orleans, to the vast possessions of 
her mother, the representative of the house of Montpensier. 
As sach, the arrangement of a marriage for her might natu- 
rally have been expected to have been among the first ob- 
jects of solicitude, not only to the relatives who could guide 
the disposal of her hand, but still more to those who might 
hope to obtain it; and never has so varied and royal a list of 
candidates been offered to any lady’s acceptance. An em- 
peror, tiree kings, and kings’ brothers and cousins almost 
without number, had their pretensions to her favor success- 
ively discussed; but, chiefly through her own caprice or 
indifference, all the great matches which were proposed for 
her came to nothing. Though for a moment she favored 
one or two of the suggested connections, she admits frankly 
‘that iv those instances she was attracted by the position of 
her intended husband rather than by himself, ard the first 
| person who ever awakened her serious liking was no prince 
of any nation, but only a younger brother of a noble family, 
that of Lauzun, whom she eventually married. Even apart 
from her rank and wealth her personal charms were sufficient 
to allract suitors enough, if her own description of them may 
be believed ; for she undertakes to describe her appearance 
with as much minuteness and as much fidelity as her actions. 
In her description she certainly does not seem greatly to dis- 
guise her defects; and, as candor on such a subject is perhaps 
nove trying to female vanity than even a confession of faults 
of character or errors of conduct, and is certainly at least as 
rare, our readers may pay not be unwilling to see this 
portrait of the first lady of the French Court in its most gor- 
geous age, drawn by herself : 
~“ Tam tall, neither fat nor thin; of a very fine and grace- 
ful figure. My neck is tolerably shapely; rd arms and 
hands are not good, but my skin is fair. My legs are 
straight; my feet are well formed ; my hair light, of a pretty 
ash-color. “My face is long, its contour pretty ; my nose large 
and aquiline; my mouth is neither large nor small, but sym- 
metrical, and with a very agreeable expression. My lips are 
rosy ; my teeth not good, but not very bad; my eyes blue, 
neither large nor small, but bright, soft and commanding, 
like my countenance. I havea lofty manner, without being 














shows, exhibitions, and in Rotten-row, A noodle is a very 
harmless individua', after all, and amusing sometimes; for 
instance, when he gets in a passion, and utters his broken 
sentences, and looks as if he feels he were one of nature's 
noblemen, ‘The poetical noodle is less amusing; he will tell 
you a long story about the stars, and compare women to every- 
thing in the sky—sun, moon, stella, etc,—the same story to 
everyone that he meets. A noodle never changes, and never 
improves—he is born so., It will'not be said of him that he is 
a new creation every day. ‘The noodle of the period may be 
a strong word, but no word expresses better that class of weak 
specimens of the ‘‘ genus homo,” A noodle is not a snob— 
far from it. I would not undertake to describe a snob after 
Thackeray. A snob apes gentility: the other is gentility 
itself, although a simpleton. Why could not a simpleton look 
genteel ? Do not confound again the noodle with the ** equirt” 
—a strong word very graphically applied to a man with fluent 
speeches but no basis of education—a babbler with some show 
of power in ejecting a volley of words, too often without 
significance whatever. Yet where there are noodles there is 
always a “squirt,” for it is only simpletons who can have the 
patience to listen to such a compound of ignorance and vanity. 
Our noodle of the period only utters broken sentences, and 
haws and yaws with a drawling finish. ‘*Confound the 
fellow!" is about the strongest of the expressions of this 
exquisite individual. As I say, a man born. a noodle remains 
invariable. Eton, Rugby, Oxtord, and Cambridge are full of 
them. ‘They take apparent polish—they do not look common 
by any means—and a silent noodle may be a picture to look 
at, that fills its place in society. In a word, they are the 
coryphees of this immense stage called ‘society.’ The 
Duchess de M , the queen of good manners and the best 
salons in London, never mvites snola, but she loves silencious 
noodles to serve as fils for the stars of her partics. ‘lo enter 
a reception or a conversazione where this silent clement is not 
prominent is perfect torture, for the buzz of voices talking 
altogether does not bring much harmony of sound, Therefore 
a noodle is a useful fellow after all, and if be is not vain of 
imaginary talent he is tolerable. It is not his fault if brought 
up in idleness, the sparkles of his intelligence were smothered 
in the cradle of luxury. ‘* You cannot make a silk purse out 
of a sow's ear” is a good old saying, yet one can always educate 
stupidity into a semblance of wisdom. The noodle in love is 
& curiosity worth looking at; his appearance is then like a 
porcelain figare—one invariable smile fixed on the features. 
He i3 not vain; generally good-natured, he is liable to be made 
‘pigeon pie” of. Nothing in God's creation is more un- 
changeable than the noodle. Like his love smile, he is ulways 
the same foujours au beau fixe. Such natures are happy, aud 
to many women a noodle is an exquisite. ‘The way that eye- 
glass drops when his lavenders hold the tiny hand of tue girl 
he thinks he loves, is certainly a picture. Of coitrse birds ef a 
feather flock together, and exquisites, ‘ with souls so dead,” 
should be happy together. 1 hope that the entire nation is 
not judged by the family of noodles, for they flock largely 
abroad—lI should say, in the language of exquisites, * abwaud, 
I have seen them the ornaments in the Bois da Bonlozne in 
Paris, on the Pincio in Rome, in the Prado in Madil, in the 
Central Park in New York, In the spring they appevr in 
force, and look very fresh indeed. I saw many in Rotten Row 
the other morning; and how danditied and supercilious they 
luoked. One would think they felt that they were born to be 
adornments ; and why not? I can assure you 1 felt quite 
pleased with my morning stroll. ‘There was nothing vulgar. 
The clay of which they are made ,is refined, and the immova- 
ble physiognomies of these noodles put me in mind of a fine 
collection of Dresden statuettes, and great ornaments to the 
park.—Cosmopolitan, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING 


and Saturday Matinee, Mr. Charles Fechter, in ‘‘ Monte Cristo.” 
BOOTITS THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boucicault, in ** Daddy O'Dowd.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Sothern, in * The Squire’s Last Shilling.” 
NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 


Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, ‘* Divorce.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednenday and Saturday Metinees, Mr. G. L. Fox, in ‘Humpty 
Dampty.” — 

UNLON SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘* Frou-Frou.” 

NIBLO'S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 


uiday Matinee, * Azrael ; or, the Magic Charm.” 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ATRY DU BARRY'’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
B iuvalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
nubiic. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 

JOUN F, HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
e ‘ x 
THE ALBION. 
PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1878. 








THE FINANCIAL ASPECT. 

The recent lengthened stringency of the money market, 
combined with the failure of the Atlantic Bank, has called 
the attention of the community to the state of commercial 
agairs in our midst. The United States hold a very promi- 
nent position in the world’s exchanges, second only to that 
of Great Britain, and any convulsion that might lead toa 
financial panic in this country would produce the most disas- 
trous eflect in every commercial centre of the world. Itis a 
most curious anomaly that the mere fact of our pos- 
sessing an irredeemable currency is a safeguard 
against a panic that would have the most wide- 
spread results. All political economists have shown 
that the system of paper currency is in the main unsound, 
and there are doubtless many examples to be cited to prove 
the correctness of their arguments; but when, as is now the 
case, the good faith of the entire community is pledged to 
meet every requirement of the nation in its federal view, it 
must be acknowledged that there is less danger to be appre- 
hended than in other countries that have not the immense 
productive powers possessed Ly the United States. We do 
not for a moment intend to argue that a paper currency, 
liable at every moment to vary from the real and tangible 
basis of international exchange, can be deemed sound, the 
more so as it tends to attract foreign imports and to restrain 
exports within more narrow limita than is consistent with 
national prosperity; but it is incontrovertible that paper money 
not only enabled this country to bring the civil war to an 
end, but has also facilitated that rapid reduction of the public 
debt that has been made within the last few years. 

Again and xgain the alarm bas been sounded that we were 
on the verge of a financial panic, but although there have 
been moments when real danger was apprehended, the elasti- | 
city of the currency, as compared with gold, has saved ws! 
from such convulsions. Formerly, these panics, as in Eng- 
land, have occurred at stated intervals of about ten years, 
and they can eusily be traced to the eflects of overtrading or 
speculation ; but although there is certainly a lack of con- 
servative elements in the manner of conducting business in 
this country, we have escaped convulsions that for many 


months crippled trade and finance in the leading mart of the 
world. 


This apparent immunity bas, however, lately led to an un- 
aue reliance on the elasticity of the currency as a safeguard 
against panics, although the stringency of the money market, 
which has been almost uninterrapted since last October, 
ought to have rerved as a signal of danger is this respect. 





Mercantile convulsions generally arise from two sources, 
The first is undue speculation and the other is expanded 
credit, Any one who has carefully guaged the course of 
affairs on the New York Exchange within the past year, can 
but be impressed with the idea that operations in stocks are 
assuming too prominent a position in the business of the 
country, and if they continue to be conducted on the same 
enormous seale as Leretofore, with the like unscrupulous dis- 
regard to the interests of the mercantile community, a 
tremendous crash must ensue. The eflect is plain. ‘Our 





credit will suiler so far in the eyes of foreign merchants and 
investors, that on immediate realization will be demanded, and 
the only safeguard we possess against such pressure is an | 
advance in the gold premium, and a consequent reduction in | 
value of everything in the country. In our opinion there 
are two methods that would prevent any such disaster, One 
is the repeal of the Usury Laws, which would permit a more | 
free interchange of money on the Stock Exchange, and the, 
other is a complete comprehensive plan of facilitating the 

production and export of such commodities as command 

remunerative prices in foreign marts. By these means the | 


teal interests of the country would be subserved, while the| 


| precious metals, an amount equal to about $10,000,000, which 


| destivute of water and long the terror of travellers to the 


foreign indebtedness, which, increasing so rapidly in amount, |The unlimited ore deposits of the iron- mountains and the 
looms darkly in the future, might be kept within such limits knobs of the Ozarks, their proximity to the coal beds of the 
us would preserve us from feeling the effects of those panics | prairie State of Missouri, the inexhaustible limonities of the 
which now periodically convulse the central marts of the | sub-carboniferous and the carbonates of the coal measures of 
world, Western Kentucky, all promise to make Belmont, Cairo, St. 
THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. | Louis, Carondolet, Grand Tower, Evansville, Paducah, and 
It is more than twenty years since the first universal exbi- | other places, great interior centres of an iron trade looming 
bition was opened, and experience has amply demonstrated Up in the possibly not very distant future. In Alabama, a 
that all the joyous forebodings of amity and good will late geological survey estimates the coal-fields of Warrior, 
between nations, arising out of such peaceful competition, | Cabawba and Coosa at 5,500 square miles, with about 19,000,- 
are to be regarded as a mere delusion of the Utopian mind, | 000 ions of coal to the square mile; the accompanying iron 
Nevertheless, if these world gatherings have failed to com- | ores are red and brown hematite, black band and fossiliferous. 
pass the ends for which they were intended, they success-; The quantity and quality of these ores, their proximity to 
ively show an advance in science, manufactures, and inter- both coal and fluxes, and the low rate of transport to the sea 
national poli y, most flattering to the inventive and pro-|at Mobile, are considerations well calculated to attract for- 
gressive genius of our time. Paris and London have hitherto | eign, and especially British enterprise to these regions, and 
contested for the palm in these huge expositions of the | that in spite of any present political drawbacks.” 
World’s products, but now that Vienna, that stronghold of : 
conservatism, has become possessed with a spirit of rivalry 
that threatens to eclipse the glory of the capitals of France 
and England, we may expect that every leading nation will . , . * 
hold one of these expositions, which tend so much to pro- 1 —_ — rete which me rn ——— gical 
mote the intercourse of difterent communities and to develop | ‘ al se : pace’ . radtngectend line am caaiahie had 
that interchange of products which forms the basis of com- engaese Sogn “hase the th poe Sucks Savas 
mercial aflairs. When we take a retrospective view of the senate which brigandage on the Greco-Turkish frontiers 
political situation in Europe at the time of the first London pewter - pont but it appears that the proposed con- 
exhibition, we are the more impressed with the significance watt tenuis te abeyance. In consequence of the recent 
of the present pageant in the heart of the Austrian Empire. change of the Ottoman Foreign Minister, the Porte, says the 
In those days, under the impulse of an effete policy dictated rat t Herald, has not yet ORO Se jo the Helleni “ 
by Metternich, Austria wielded an immense impulse among Ractiem tn al coal 2 decieus to cubstivate Sex thet one- 
the Italian and German nations to the detriment of her own : ryan on Government fer the extablichasent ae as 
immediate possessions. Hungary and Bohemia, the brightest ee 1 ot nesiiesiin ccd on te tae. atin 
appendages of the throne, were ignored in the desire for the wet foe evans and Turkish troops, either alone i So mien 
extension of political influence beyond the limits of the . S Pi 
Empire, but me wars with France aa Germany have tended cvenoord Boer poh oe gs Sse sa 7: , 
. . . . ° ’ 
strides in material development as the Austria of the present | ‘e700, objects that this intermediary frontier belt of some 
a. pad: beige poops Ew em 
We feel convinced that this exhibition will produce the | Or 1c tn the mountain ranges of Otrys and Asraphi, and it 
most beneficial results, and that it will excel its predecessors inmieiill does not altogether favor a plan ‘wich woekl 
in brilliancy and eflect, but we are sorry to perceive that the “om ok troops a free range in those places. It seems 
United States have not taken the necessary measures to be satan pon hard on those who are robbed and mur- 
adequately represented on the occasion. Delay in such cir- dered by the brigands that the two Governments, whose duty 
cumstances is doubly dangerous, and the corrupt influences it is to preserve order und prevent crime on their frontiers, 
that have been lately at work in Vienna threaten to neutralise skould have any difficulty in coming to an understanding on 
all the efforts of the American commissioners to make such this question. In the meantime how the brigands must 
an exhibit as would redound to the credit of the country. pone ap 
We do not wish to comment severely on such affairs, so we : . P : ? 
prefer to use the language of one of our contemporaries, The difficulties of Prince Bismarck are not decreasing, 
which writes in the following strain on the occasion of the | The Jesuits have found a fresh ally - Prussia, and the ranks 
opening of the exposition : of the enemies of the new ecclesiastical legislation are swollen 
“So faras the American part of the Exhibition is con- by combatants whose loyalty hitherto has been unswerving. 
cerned, not much comfort can be taken. The part of the| Herr von Gerlach no longer stands alone as a Protestant op- 
building allotted to our exhibitors was closed, and ‘ looked ponent of the Chancellor's policy. A portion of the Evan- 
battered and dingy, like an abandoned railway town on the gelical clergy and a section of the Protestant aristocracy of 
plains.’ ‘The Commissioners followed along in the Imperial the old provinces of the kingdom have passed over into the 
procession, their plain black costume in sombre contrast to |°@™P of the enemy. In Pomerania and Silesia a bitterness 
the glitter and glare of the ‘minions’ of the Court. TLe of antagonism has revealed itself which was never suspected, 
Commissioners are represented to be in a demoralised condi-| The feelings that have fed this opposition have evidently 
tion, with which American interests at Vienna generally | bem long in existence, but only now have they betrayed 
sympathise. The newly selected Commissioners are doing | themselves openly, - The occasion on which his was done 
their best to repair damages, but the suspended officers de-| WS the Emperor's birthday. It has been customary to hold 
cline to surrender books, papers, and plans on the mere au-|‘¢ligious services in the churches at such times, and they 
thority of a telegram. They also declare their innocence, and | 2®Ve come to be expected by the population as a regular part 
protest against the miserable doom which has befallen them. | Of the celebration. ; This year, however, many of the Evan- 
Altogether, it is a sorry situation, and inclines one to fall in | $¢lical clergy in diflerent towns remitted the usual services 
love with ‘effete despotisms,’ the more ‘effete’ the better, | #4 kept their churches closed. A letter in the Spener Gazette 
so that these petty corruptions may be done away with.” remarks upon the astonishment excited in Neusalz, in Lower 
Silesia, because of the omission. Another letter from Wol- 
THE NATIONAL RESOURCES. gast says neither in that town nor in Kammin or Schievelbein 
The foreign investment in property in the United States | was “ the Divine service held to which we have been always 
is gradually assuming gigantic dimensions. At first it was| accustomed.” The same thing occurred at Wernigerode, 
limited to national and state securities and leading railway | where the only notice taken of the occasion was in the prayers 
bonds, but as the facility for the placing of money at remuné- | at the usual Sunday service the day after. These facts have 
rative rates becomes more widespread, we may expec: to see | excited much comment in Germany. The official papers 
this influx of capital devoted to other channels which have | openly accuse the Protestant clergy of the eastern provinces 
hitherto escaped the attention of foreign capitalists. Thus we | of becoming the allies of the Ultramontanists. 
find in a recent report made from the British Legation in| Two miraculous cures are recorded by the Univers, which 
Washington, the following details on the resources of the|took place on the 17th and 18th of March. The first was 
United States ; the case of a boy named Alfred Fontes, aged eleven, who 
“The wealth of the Union in 1870 was $30,068,488,507, | lived at 8 Place des Batignolles, Paris, and seemed likely to 
against $15,159,616,068 in the year 1860, and $7,135,780,288 in | die there, for he was suflering from a complication of dis- 
1850, so that notwithstanding the exhaustion consequent on | orders—indigestion being one of them. His case was con- 
the four years’ war, and the loss of $2,000,000,000 in slaves, | sidered alarming and even hopeless, but on Monday, the 17th 
the increase in the last ten years is rather over 80 per cent,|of March, at 11 a.m. the boy all at once cried out he was 
The thirteen leading mines ia the Comstock lode alone have| cured. His appetite returned, his digestive powers came 
produced in bulhon, from 1861 to August, 1871, $84,355,002, back again, and, getting up from his bed, he jumped about 
and this, too, notwithstanding very wasteful and careless|the room with shouts of joy. This miracle is vouched for 
mining, now being partly corrected. I believe it has been|by Dr. Cretey, who attended him, and whose remedies 
estimated by competent judges that there now accumulates | appear by his own account to have proved useless. The 
during the winter months, in the various Western mines, of | other case was that of anotber boy at Batignolles named 
Armand Wallet, who was suffering from rheumatism, 
during the spring and early summer finds its way East to be | dyspepsia, and chorea. On the 18th of March, at 8 AM., the 
shipped abroad. Even the Llano Estacado, a barren steppe,| Virgin Mary appeared to him, and he was immediately cured. 
He ran down into the street and brought several of his play- 
fellows up to his room, where they too saw the apparition, 
though his mother, who was present, failed to discern it. 
“ The apparition was sven by the children during the seven 
days following, when it showed itself once again, and then 
disappeared altogether.” The doctor, on seeing Armand 
running about, “fit des yeux blancs,” and talked of the 
danger of a relapse, but the mother, under the peculiar 
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Pacific, has lately been discovered to be rich in mineral 
wealth. The daily average production of petroleum in the 
United States in 1871 was about 18 100 barrels, against 17,- 
900 in 1870, while fresh impetus is likely to be given to it in 
some of the Western States by its proved adapta- 
bility to the smelting of iron ores, which is 
already becoming an important industry in the West. 
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circumstances of her child’s recovery, has no fears on this 
head, and has expressed her opinion accordingly. 
As artificial irrigation has been carried on more vigor- 


ously by the Government of India in the North Western | 


Provinces than in any other of the ten principalities or ad- 


_ . . ! 
ministrations which make up the Eastern empire, there is 
special interest attaching to a recent very complete report 
From this it ap- | 


on the irrigation revenue in that district. 
pears that the total sum hitherto sunk in the works exceeds 


£2,734,000, which produces at present a direct income in| 
water-rents of about £95,000 a year, to which ought in fair- | 


ness to be added an increase of £42,000 in the yearly land 
revenue of the territory supplied. The direct return is thus 
rather under 314 per cent., but the indirect profit brings this 
up to a little over 5 per cent. The latter rate might be sup- 
posed to satisfy even the large expectations of Indian finan- 
ciers. But it is pointed out in the local press that the total 
outlay above given is deficient in the particulars as a basis 
for future calculations. It atlows nothing for the value of 
the original works bequeathed to the Government by the 
rulers they have succeeded; nor does it take into account the 
large sums sunk in interest paid on money laid out in former 
years before the prefits came in. If these additions were 
made, the percentage on the real capital invested would, it is 
feared, prove a very low one. On the other hand, it is ob- 
served that the “ canalization” process, as hitherto carried on 
in the North West Provinces, has, besides being the means of 
irrigating a large ¢istrict, created an enormous fund of water- 
power for future mills, and that there is no reason whatever 
why this should not hereafter be made available as a 
secondary but still very important method of repaying the 
expenditure on the works. 

There seems some chance of a patriotic project long advo- 
cated by Professor Blackie and other “ perfervid” Scots being 
at last realized. The movement for the endowment of a 
chair of Celtic language and literature in the University of 
Edinburgh is assuming practical shape. The Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Council has taken the scheme under its patronage, 
and £1,000 has been subscribed towards the object by an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Celt in the west of Scotland. 
Other contributions, now that the ball has been set rolling, 
will doubtless be forthcoming. For example, there was a 
brilliant gathering of distinguished Highlanders at a con- 
versazione in the Museum of Science and Art in Edinburgh, 
recently, the surplus funds from which are to be devoted to 
this purpose. The chairman’s suggestion that “ every lady 
and gentleman present” should offer “a proper subscription” 
—which it was left to his or her option to make £10, £15, or 
£20—does not indeed appear to have been received with the 
favor it deserved, even though the tempting promise was 
added that thereby the chair “ would become an accomplished 
fact.” But the combination of business with pleasure which 
the devotion of the proceeds of the Celtic ball lately given 
in Edinburgh to form “ the nucleus” of the proposed fund 
illustrates ought to be found an eflective means of obtaining 
the sum still needed. With the stimulus which Professor 
Blackie’s patriotic glorification of the Celtic language and 
literature cannot fail to supply, it will be little creditable to 
Scotland if the “ Modern Athens” is not soon able to boast of 
its Celtic chair. 

Not the least disagreeable feature in the present system of 
the administration of public affairs, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
is the extreme dread entertained by those in office of making 
any application to Parliament for money, although such ap- 
plication may not only be justifiable but necessary for the 
public service. So loud, in fact, and so incessant of late 
years has been the cry of economy, and so prodigal have been 
the promises to eflect savings coutle que coute, that proposals 
involving fresh expenditure are rarely submitted to Parlia- 
ment until it is absolutely impossible any longer to postpone 
them; but in the meantime either the public interests suffer 
or various subterfuges are resorted to to make things pleasant 
until the inevitable hour arrives when parliamentary sanction 
must be obtained. The “ Telegraph Financial Scandal,” as 
it is called, is a notable example of this dread of resorting to 
Parliament. There seems to be no reason whatever for not 
applying for a further grant of £770,000 required over the 
£8,000,000 already allowed, but that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer objected to ask for such further grant “ until he 
knew the whole amount of the bill.” This nervousness as to 
the spirit in which the House of Commons may accept a 
proposal for a grant of money required in the interests of the 
public is a feeling very much to be deprecated. 

The Russian Jnvalid publishes a full account of the attempt 
of the Khan of Khiva to stir up an insurrection on the penin- 
sula of Mangishlack, on the Caspian. The writer says that 
the chief instigator of the insurrection was the Khirgiz 
Kafar Karadjitofl, whose brother Kalbin resides at Khiva, and 
is a great favorite with the Khan. On the 26th of January, 
Kafar assembled a number of villagers in his vicinity, and 
after assuring them that the Russians intend to demand an 
enormous number of cattle from them, told them that their 
best course would be to emigrate to China; and added that 
if they did not do this he would atta¢k their villages with 
fire and sword. Upon this the Khirgiz hastened to leave the 
peninsula by the desert of Ust-Urt, though the bad weather 
threatened to destroy most of their cattle, which form their 
chief source of wealth. The news soon became known to 
the Russian commandant, who had gone with asmall de- 
tachment on an expedition into the interior, and he imme- 
diately started to intercept the departing caravans. He came 





| up with several of them near the Bay of Karakitschu, and 
persuaded them to return. A body of 400 Khirgiz, however, 
who were led by relations of Kafar, refused to listen to the 
commandant’s persuasions, and attacked him and _ his Cos- 
‘sacks with pikes and axes, but were repulsed. Kafar then 
fled to Khiva, and the Jnvalid says that Mangishlack is now 
perfeetly quiet, though the Russian commander has retained 
sixty hostages to secure the good behavior of the Khirgiz. 

| In June, 1861, when. Lord Palmerston was Premier, the 
Galway packet contract question was pending, and at the 
| same time the Budget was coming on. Father Daly, a famous 
Galway priest, negotiated with the Prime Minister, as the 
plenipotentiary for the Irish members, rnd the story of the 
“ palaver” will best be told in the words of Lord Palmersten 
himself. On the 30th of June, 1861, the Premier made the 
following statement to the House:—“I said the question 
must be discussed publicly in the House of Commons, not 
privately in my room. Mr. Daly said if I would not discuss 
it with him, would I do so with a deputation of Irish mem- 
bers? I said I did not see that it was a matter between me 
and the Irish members, but between the Government and the 
Galway Company; nor did I see what the Irish members 
had to do with it more than to take part in the discussion 
which must follow on the motion. (Laughter.) Mr. Daly 
said I was mistaken, because the Irish members must take 
some action on the subject. I said,‘ Yes, that action will be 
on the discussion.’ (Cheers and laughter.) ‘ Well,” Mr. Daly 
said, ‘that won’t exactly do—(laughter)—I wish 'o bring « 
deputation of Irish members to you on Monday.’ But Mon- 
day, I told him, was the day appointed for the Budget, and 
the Galway contract is a different question. (Laughter.) I 
said,‘ There is no discussion on Monday about the Galway 
contract. There is no reason why I should receive a deputa- 
tion en that day; and, moreover, if I were to receive a depu- 
tation, I know already everything they could say to me, and 
I can only tell them what I tell you—namely, that itis a 
public question, to be discussed in the House of Commons, 
and not in a private room in my house.’ ‘ Well, but,’ said 
Mr. Daly, ‘I am anxious tiat you should see them on Mon- 
day, because they must take action on the subject—(laughter) 
—and that action must be taken on Monday evening.’ 
(Renewed laughter.) ‘ Oh,’ said I,‘I now understand you— 
(much laughter)—and when it is put to me in that way, | 
must, with all due deference and respect for the Irish mem- 
bers, entirely decline seeing any of them.” 


General Lefroy, the Governor of Bermuda, well known as 
a scientific man during his leng service at the War Office, 
has published a very admirable report on the sanitary condi- 
tion of Bermuda, compiled with} the special objects of 
gathering information respecting the recent visits of yellow 
fever to that colony, and of studying the general eflects of 
the climate on the European and African races. These meet, 
we may observe, at Bermuda under fairer conditions than in 
any other British possession, the climate being temperate 
without being cold for nearly half the year, though of tropical 
heat during the summer. Thus favored, however, Bermuda, 
even independently of the dreaded epicemic, stands at present 
lower as to health results than the actually tropical stations 
of our troops in the Windward and Leeward Islands, though 
much higher than Jamaica. General Lefroy’s report does 
not appear to settle the important question as to whether the 
fever which ravaged the garrison in 18438, 1853, 1856, and 
1864 can be traced to direct importation ; but it is abundantly 
shown that the absence of all proper drainage precautions, 
added to certain cases of overcrowding, had established before 
each recurrence conditions abundantly favorable to the 
propagation of the malady when once fairly started. General 
Lefroy, in summing up his results, gives it as his opinion that 
te protect the slands effectually the sanitary measures 
urgently needed should be supplemented by a moderate 
system of quarantine, to be enforced, however, only during 
the hot or dangerous months. With regard to the general 
eflect of the climate, it is apparent that, though relaxing to 
the young, it is very favorable to the advanced in years. The 
report gives a total uf persons dying at ages over seventy-five 
years, which General Lefroy remarks “could probably not 
be matched by any district of 12,000 souls in England.” It 
would have gladdened the late Sir George Lewis, however, 
to learn that the alleged cases of centenarians, of which four 
were at first repor‘ed to the governor, proved on close inquiry 
to be as mythical as many others nearer home, the oldest, a 
white lady, having died when still wanting three months of 
the hundred years. 

Young ladies who find a difficulty in deciding on the merits 
of their suitors will do well to study an Indian novel entitled 
“Miragnama,”’ published in Punjaubee for five’ annas, 
described as a tale of a highly accomplished, pious, and 
beautiful young lady, daughter of a King of China profess- 
ing the Mahommedan religion, who had taken a vow to marry 
him alone who equalled her in learning and piety. To test 
the proficiency of her many suitors, she had prepared a 
certain number of questions relating chiefly to morality and 
religion. The book contains these subjects of examination, 
together with the answers by one of her suitors, who 
eventually succeeded in obtaining her hand. There is no 
good reason why the competitive system of examination 
should not be adopted in the case of all matrimonial candi- 
dates of the male persuasion. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners would no doubt willingly undertake the duty of con- 
ducting the examinations on receiving from young ladies 
jpeetrestions as to the qualifications required in each case. 











| 


| Care, however, should be taken to reject those who have 
/merely been crammed for examination by husbands with 
| experience as to the treatment of wives, and who would no 
| doubt establish classes for indoctrinating their pupils with 
| that cunning for which vile man is proverbial, and which 
accounts in great measure for the low estimation in which he 
| is now generally held by gifted woman. It might also be as 
| well in the present unsettled condition of man’s future pros- 
pects to lay it down as a rule that no husband is entitled to 
superannuation or retirement unless he can produce a certifi- 
cate from the Civil Service Commissioners, or some other 
properly constituted body, showing that he was duly examined 
at the commencement of his career, and did not contract 
matrimony under false pretences. 


The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that one of the least attrac- 
tive sitaations in which woman can present herself to the 
eye of man's that of a defendant in a “ drunk and disorderly 
charge” at a metropolitan police-court. It is the more to be 
regretted, therefore, that “nearly all the charges” at the 
Hammersmith police-court the other day were charges of 
drunkenness against ladies. The first case, that of Mrs, 
Mary Long, briefly described in the report as “an old 
woman,” was a very bad case in leed. Mrs. Long was brought 
up from a remand on the previous day, having failed to 
appear in the first instance and her recognisances having 
been estreated. On the previous day she had surrendered, 
but, we regret to say, she was then drunk, and the magistrate 
refused to hear the case, and ordered her to be put back until 
the next morning. Mr. Bridge then fined her £1, and said 
that perhaps would keep her sober. Next came Miss Ann 
Monk, chaise! with being drunk and creating a disturbance 
that morning in ‘i'rafalgar-street, Hammersmith. The gaoler 
said she was charged on the previous Monday, but had been 
on that occasion G.ceharged. Mr. Bridge said anything like 
leniency was lost upon her, and so Miss Monk was sent to 
prison fur twenty-one days with hard lavor, Then Mrs. 
Margaret Sullivan, with a child in her arms, was charged 
with being drunk at Notting-hill. The gaoler said she was 
charged some time before, when she was fined. Her Mr, 
Bridge fined £1, or fourteen days, telling her, with undoubted 
justice, that she was “ not fit to take care of her child.” Mrs, 
Sullivan and child were then removed to the cells, and the 
infliction of fines on “ several other women” for drunkenness 
completed this delightful little picture of modern manners. 

Earl Russell's “ History of the Christian Church,” which is 
a collection of essays on the subject, has been published. 
In his preface the noble lord expresses his opinions 
on controversial points in theology with characteristic bold- 
ness. He avows the opinion that Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his 
book on St. Paul and Protestantism, has arrived at a view 
“far more in accordance with the real doctrine of St. Paul 
than that which persons who have failed to comprehend his 
real intentions have attributed to him.” Mr. Arnold has 
erred, not about St. Paul, but about the Puritans. “ He has 
omitted to notice the political circumstances and the violence 
of the conflict, in which the Puritans of England appeared as 
the aggressors, when they were in reality fighting against a 
revival of Popery and the spiritual tyranny of Archbishop 
Laud.” Of Dr. Newman Lord Russell say :—* His ‘Grammar 
of Assent’ deserves to be deeply studied.” Regarding his 
own theological views the noble Earl says:—‘L rest in the 
faith of Jeremy Taylor, of Barrow, of ‘Tillotson, of Samuel 
Clarke, of Middleton, of Warburton, of Arnold, without 
attempting to reconcile points of diflerence among these 
great men.” Hedisclaims the intention of going into matters 
of controversy ; but nevertheless, declares it is a part of his 
business “ to distinguish the theories of Aristotle, as expressed 
in what is falsely called the Athanasian Creed, from the 
declarations made in the Holy Scriptures.” A reference to 
Dean Alford suggests to Earl Russell the remark that when 
he had the privilege of recommending to the Crown 
persons to fill the cflice of dean he endeavored to 
bestow the Royal patronage in a better manner than 
that which Sydney Smith has commemorated. His lordship 
takes credit to himself for having appointed to deaneries 
two such men as the late Dean Milman and the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Another dean of Earl Russell’s 
appointing was Dr. Dawes, “ whose school at King’s Som- 
borne showed how agreeably the dry lessons of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic might be relieved by interesting facts 
of natural history and some information 0: other kinds.” Mr, 
Lowe, his lordship said, “ is proud of being the author of the 
revised code,” and “may despise the information in history 
and geography which can be acquired at an clementary 
school;” but Lord Russell hopes that, “in spite of Mr. 
Lowe's prejudices,” the progress of the English people in 
liberal education will equal that which has taken place in 
Scotland, Saxony, and Switzerland. “It is,” the noble carl 
says in conclusion, “ the duty of the State to provide for the 
education of every child under its contro!. It is also the 
duty of the State to grant to its adult population the utmost 
liberty to think what it pleases, and to utter what it thinks, 
Of course, in speaking thus generally, I do not intend to 
condemn measures necessary for safety. ‘Ne quid detri- 
menti respublica capiat’ is a maxim whicly all States must 
observe. The President und Congress of the United States 
of America observe it no Jess than the Emperor and Senate 
of Russia. To Christianity for their religion, to liberty for 
their political institutions, the nations of the world must 
look, abjuring superstition, persecution, intolerance in their 
religion ; injustice, inequality, despotism in their political 
institutions,” 
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WAVE-CRADLED. 


We sail toward evening’s lonely star 
That trembles in the tender blue ; 
One single cloud, a dusty bar 
Burnt with dull carmine through and through, 
Slow smouldering in the summer sky, 
Lies low along the fading west ; 
How sweet to watch the splendors die, 
Wave-cradled thus and wind-caressed ! 


The soft breeze freshens ; leaps the spray 
To kiss our checks with sudden cheer. 

Upon the dark edge of the bay 

. Lighthouses kindle far and near. 

And through ,the warm deeps of the sky 
Steal faint star-clusters, while we rest 

In deep refreshment, thou and I, 
Wave-cradled thus, and wind-caressed. 


Ilow like a dream are earth and heaven, 
Star beam and darkness, sky and sea ; 
Thy face, pale in the shadowy even, 
Thy quiet eyes that gaze on me! 
O realize the moment’s charm, 
Thou dearest) We are at life’s best 
Folded in God’s encireling arm, 
Wave-cradled thus, and wind-caressed. 





- LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


An exhibition of two hundred paintings by the best Ameri- 
can artists is now open to the public at the Somerville 
Gallery. The sale will take place on the evenings of Mon- 
day and Tuesday next. 

An excellent collection of the werks of the late Bishop 
Mellvaine, has just been received by Mr. Whittaker, 2 Bible 
House, New York. This collection comprises many of the 
volumes which have been translated into so many and various 
languages. “ Righteousness by Faith,” “True Temple,” 
“Tue Evidences of Christianity,” etc., etc. The last named 
volume contains a fine steel portrait of the deceased Bishop. 

A memortal window, commemorative of Sir John Frank- 
lin, has been placed in a church in London, of which Sir 

John was one of the founders, and which is attended chiefly 
by sailors. 

The heirs of Rembrandt Peale have presented that artist’s 
yainting of “ Washington Before Yorktown,” to the Ladies’ 
om Vernon Association, and it will now embellish the 
mansion of Washington. 

The Londen Daily Telegraph explorer in Assyria has met 
with great success. He has found 80 new inscriptions, in- 
cluding histories known and hitherto unknown of the Assyr- 
ian Kings. Among his discoveries is a highly important 
tablet, containing a collection of proverbs in two languages, 
which will aid in the further elucidation of the wiole class 
of inscriptions. Many of the inscriptions have definite 
dates. 

General Lake is said te be preparing for publication a life 
of the late Sir Donald McLeod. 

The Italian Geographical Society, by a unanimous vote, 
has conferred upon the Commendatore Negri Cristoforo, who 
has so long and so perseveringly promoted geographical sci- 
ence among his countrymen, the title of perpetual president 
of the society, 

The death is announced of Dr. Carlier, of Brussels, who 
was one of the first to introduce homeopathy in Belgium. 
Ile was seventy-five years of age. 

Mrs. Somerville’s scientific library is bequeathed to the 
Girton College for ladies. Mr. Babbage’s library was sold 
intact to a country collector for something under £500. 

Protessor Owen is about to contribute to the Authropologi- 
cal Institute a paper on Egyptian Ethnology, embodying the 
results of his personal observations in Egypt. 

Prince Poniatowski is a candidate for the chair at the 
French Institute, occupied by the late Signor Carafa. 

Mr. Alma Tadema has been elected an Associate of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colors, 

“The Life of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval,” by his 
grandson, Mr. Spencer Walpole, is in the press. The work 
will comprise Mr. Perceval’s correspondence with most of the 
distinguished persons of his time. 

Count Gleichen has just completed a monumental effigy of 
his late father-in-law, Sir George Seymour, Admiral of the 
Fleet. It is to be placed in the little church at Ragley, near 
which village is the seat of the Marquis of Hertford, a kins- 
man of the late Admiral. Count Gleichen has also just mo- 
delled a large monument to be erected over the tomb of his 
mother, half-sister of Queen Victoria, who died last year. 
Count Gleichen has been very happy in modelling the Prince 
and Princess of Wales (the latter is represented skating), and 
the Marquis of Lorne. He has also executed several statu- 
ettes—one of Mr. Eaton, M.P., another of Sir Hedworth Wil- 
liamson, M.P., aad another of the Count’s brother, the Prince 
of Hohenlohe. 

The town of Derby recently, through the munificence of 
Mr. Bass, M.P., acquired the original oak panellings from 
what was once the Council Chamber of Prince Charles, the 
younger Pretender. An apartment in the Derby Museum 

as been built for the reception of this and other objects of 
historical interest, and the Queen has presented to the col- 
lection an original letter of Prince Charles taken from the 
Stuart papers, which after various vicissitudes are now pre- 
served in Windsor Castle. It bears the date of “ Edinburgh, 
October 22, 1745,” only a few weeks before the Prince ap- 

peared at Derby; and it is addressed to his father, then at 
tome, whom the followers of the Stuarts entitled “ King 
James the Third.” 

Mr. Holman Hunt's picture of “The Shadow of Death,” 
which was submitted to the inspection of her Majesty the 
Queen lately, and which has exclusively occupied the time 
of the artist,during the last four years, will not be exhibited 
for some months to come. Mr. Holman Hunt returns to 
Palestine immediately, and it is probable that the result of his 
long labor may be submitted to public criticism in Novem- 
ber next. 

Mr. Nicholas Chevalier, who lately painted a picture of the 
rocessin on Thanksgiving Day by command of the Queen, 
as been requested by the Prince of Wales to accompany his 

Royal Highness to Vienna, and Mr. Chevalier will spend 
some time there in making sketches of the exhibition. 





! 
| FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
| THE FORTY-SECOND HIGHLANDERS (THE BLACK WATCH). 


In 1725, the government enrolled six companies of the 
| warlike young Scottish mountaineers, to enforce the Disarm- 
| ing Act, to guard the streets of Edinburgh, to prevent revenge- 

ful reprisals and plunder between rival clans, and to stop the 
frequent forays on the peaceful Lowlands. The officers were 
| drawn chiefly from the loyal clans of Campbell, Grant, and 
Munroe. As the clan tartans of the regiment were chiefly 


‘black, blue, and dark green, their sombre dress procured the 


newly-raised soldiers the nickname of the “ Black Watch,” 
in contradistinction to the regular soldiers of King George, 
who were called in the Highlands the “ Red Soldiers.” 

On the breaking out of the war with Spain, Geerge the 
Second enlisted four more companiys of these hardy troops, 
and forme! a regiment, which he pha ed under the command 
of Colonel John Earl of Crawford and Lindsay, with plenty 
of Munroes, Colquhouns, Campbells, Grants, and Macpher- 
sons as subordinate officers. These Highland soldiers, inured 
to hardships by long days of deer-stalking, clan fights, and 
mountain clamber, wore the picturesque national dress. 
Their arms were more numerous than those of any other 
soldiers. They carried a musket, bayonet, and large basket- 
hilted claymore (which they could wield with deadly effect), 
while those who chose were permitted to carry a dirk, a pair 
of pistols, and a nail-studded target. Their sword-belts were 
black, their cartouch-boxes were carried in front, and they 
all wore the large badger-skin sporran or pouch. 

In 1748, George the Second resolved to send the Black 
Watch to Flanders, where we were then supporting the House 
of Austria against the Elector of Bavaria and the King of 
France. The regiment was reviewed on Finchley Common 
by General Wade, and two of the soldiers were taken to St. 
James’s Palace to perform the broadsword exercise in the 
king’s presence, to the astonishment of the court ladies, few 
of whom had ever before seen men in petticoats. On the 
point.of embarkation, one hundred of the men, reluctant to 
leave their country, and under an apprehension that they 
were to be sent to the West Indies, mutinied, and started to 
return to Scotland, but were quickly pursued by squadrons 
of Wade’s Horse and Churchill’s Dragoons. The Highland- 
ers, strongly posted in Lady Wood, near Oundle, in North- 
amptonshire, prepared at first for a stubborn resistance, but 
when convinced of the mistake under which they labored, 
they surrendered. Three of the mutineers were shot at the 
Tower of London, and the remainder were drafted to the 
colonies they had so much dreade 

The Black Watch joined the 4rmy a few days after our 
victory at Dettingen. At Fontenoy the Highlanders fought 
like lions, sweeping the French sharpshooters before them 
over the plain; they forced a breastwork with sword, pistol, 
and dirk; and irspatient of the stolid help of the Dutch, 
stormed, sword in hand, a post held by the French Guards. 
Thrice the French gave way, but the last charge of Marshal 
Saxe (then fast dying) repulsed us, and we fell back covered 
by the Highlanders, who lined the hedges, and obstinately 
covered the retreat. At the last pass, Lord Crawford took 
off his hat, and thanked the Black Watch, saying they had 
acquired as much houor'in covering the retreatas if they had 
won the battle. The Highlanders, offered anything they 
chose to ask as a reward by the duke, only begged for the 





pardon of a comrade of theirs sentenced to be flogged, 
which, they said, would be a disgrace to their families and 
their country. A French writer speaks of “the Highland 
furies who rushed in upon us with more violence than a sea 
driven by a tempest.” The regiment lost two officers and 
thirty men, while ninety-seven were wounded, 

In 1754, when the French under Montcalm attacked us in 
America, the Forty-second were again to the fore. In 1758, 
they fought desperately in an attempt to storm the fortress 
of Ticonderoga, a place situated on a spit of land between 
Lake Champlain and Lake George, surrounded on three sides 
by water, and on half the other side by a morass. To protect 
the opening there were high entrenchments, flanked by three 
batteries, and every interstice blocked with felled trees. 
Abercromby, learning that three thousand French were 
advancing to relieve the place, ordered an assault. The 
grenadiers were to lead, and in the reserve were the High- 
landers. Our engineers had reported too favorably of the 
Ticonderoga breastworks. The traverses and trees were 
lined by two thousand eight hundred French troops of the 
line, and our men fell fast from the fire of their sheltered 
enemies. Our artillery had not been brought, and no scal- 
ing ladders had been provided. The Highlanders, impatient 
of the delay, pushed to the front, and hewed a way through 
the trees with their broadswords. The French being thrust 
back into their fort, the Highlanders climbed up on each 
other’s shoulders, and dug holes for their feet with their 
swords and vayoncts; but for a time every man was hurled 
down the moment he reached the top. At length, Captain 
John Campbell (one of the very men presented to George 
the Second in 1743) foreed a way to the breastwork, but was 
instantly bayoneted. After four hours of this hopeless work 
the general sounded a retreat; but the Highlanders’ blood 
was up, and they were reluctant to obey. It was not till 
Colonel Grant hod given a third order that they fell back, 
leaving behind them eight officers, nine sergeants, two hun- 
dred and ninety-seven men killed ; and seventeen officers and 
three hundred and six soldiers wounded. “ The Forty-second 
fought that day,” says an eye-witness, “like lions breaking 
from their chains.” Careless of death, they were only 
anxious to avenge their slain friends. They battled like men 
of ancient Rome. Even those who were mortally wounded, 
cried to their companions not to waste a thought upon them, 
yut to follow on and save their honor. Our general, how- 
ever, disconcerted by his loss, gave up any further attempt 
on Ticonderoga. For their extraordinary bravery in this dis- 
comfiture, the king conferred upon the regiment the title of 
the “ Forty-second Royal Highland Regiment of Foot.” 

In the American war the Highlanders Ixid aside their 
pistols and swords, and they were not resumed. Their 
pistels were considered useless, and their broadswords im- 
peded the men as they passed through the American forests. 
An anecdote of this war in 1777 is too good to be lost. At a 
skirmish round some provision wagons at Pisguata, a Sergeant 
Macgregor, of the Forty-second, was left half dead upon the 
ground, His silver-laced jacket and silver-buckled shoes 
attracted an American plunderer. His party being on the 
retreat, the Yankee threw Sandie on his back to strip him at 
his leisure. Unluckily, however, for Uncle Sam, Macgregor, 
reviving, snatched out his Cirk, and clutching his captor’s 
throat, swore he would stab him dead unless he instantly 
carried him to Cornwallis’s camp, which the Yankee reluc- 
tantly did, avowing to our general (for Macgregor had again 
fainted) that he could not help himself. These Highlanders, 
indeed, were as “ cute” as they were staunch. In a foragin, 





qexpedition in 1777, in the woods, one of the Forty-second 


suddenly caught sight of a Yankee. Both men’s guns were 

}unloaded, and each sprang to a tree for covert while he 
loaded. Each man was afraid to venture out first, and each 
| kept close to his tree, reluctant to play the first card. At 
|last the Highlander, clapping his bonnet on his bayonet, 
| moved it gently just outside the tree. The same moment it 
dropped with a bullet through it, but the next instant the 
Highlander’s gun was at the American’s heart, and a rough 
voice shouted, “ Tam her, surrender !” 

One day, in the Duke of York’s inglorious campaign in 
Flanders, four hundred French cavalry (mistaken for Hes- 
sians) dashed into Alost, and slashed at all they met. Mac- 
donald, one of the Forty-second, passing through the market- 
place at the time with a basket of rations on his head, was 
attacked by a French horseman, who struck him on the arm. 
The tough fellow, however, nothing daunted, drew his 
bayonet and attacked the Frenchman, who then spurred off, 
and Macdonild carrie) home his basket, grumbling, as he 
went along, at having forgot his “ gude braidsword.” 

The Forty-second had soon to exchange the fruit-trees and 
plains of Flanders for the precipices and palm-trees of the 
West Indies. The French and the Caribs needed correction 
by steel and lead, and they got it. Having soon driven the 
French out of the Vizie Mountain, up which the Highlanders 
clambered like goats, they were then sent into the woods 
after the Caribs, and had to chase them up precipices, through 
forests, and down ravines. “In the attack on the Vizie,” says 
Colonel Stewart, who was present, ‘I left one of my men 
behind (because he was married) to take charge of the soldiers’ 
knapsacks. At the third redoubt some one tapped my 
shoulder, and, looking round, I saw his Amazonian wife with 
her clothes tucked up to her knees, cheering and animating 
the men. ‘ Well done my Highland lads,’ she cried. ‘ Look 
how the brigands scamper. Come on, and drive them from 
the next hill.’” . 

In an ambuscade Colonel Graiiam was shot through the 
bedy, and dragged over the rough channel of a stream to the 
sea-shore. He returned to England very ill, and never 
recovered till the evening of the illuminations for Camper- 
down, when the smoke of the flamveaux set him coughing, 
and he threw up a piece of cloth (no doubt driven in by the 
ball), and from that hour recovered as by a charm. 

In one of these West Indian fights, Colonel David Stewart 
(in his sketches of the High!anders) remarked how soon his 
young Highland recruits acquired a taste for blood. He 
particularly noticed one young fellow whom he had seen 
turn pale and shudder at a soldier’s pugilistic fight. At the 
Vizie redoutts (between the second and third) he came on 
this same lad with his foot on a French soldier, whom he had 
bayoneted, trying to twist his head off. Stewart desired him 
to let the body alone. . 

“Oh, the brigand,” said the youth. “I must take off his 
head.” 

But on being reminded that there were live Frenchmen 
facing him, who also had heads, he sprang forward to the front 4 

In 1800 this intrepid regiment was sent to Egypt with 
Abercromby’s forces to land at Aboukir. With thirteen 
thousand two hundred and thirty-four men, we had to land 
in the face of thirty thousand. Seven days Abercromby had 
to wait, a violent gale preventing the landing. At two a.m, 
on the 8th of March, a rocket gave the signal, and one hun- 
dred and fifty boats, containing five thousand men (the 
Forty-second in the centre), pulled straight for the low sandy 
shore. We were received with a heavy fire, that sank severa 
boats, from the batteries in front, the castle of Aboukir on 
the flank, and the musketry of two thousand five hundred 
Frenchmen. The Forty-second, Fortieth, Twenty-eighth and 
Twenty-third regiments soon got under shelter of the 
batteries, and charging up the sandhills, drove back the 
enemy’s foot and horse, the Highlanders losing thirty-one 
killed, and one hundred and forty rank and file wounded. 
On the 12th we advanced to Mandora Tower, through palm 
and date woods, drove the French from a range of heights, 
and pushed on nearer Alexandria. The Forty-second, with 
the reserve under Major-General Moore, were posted on high 
ground near the ruins of an old Egyptian palace, which the 
Fifty-eighth occupied. A sand plain spread in fron‘, the 
canal of Alexandria and the lake of Aboukir were on the 
left. The French occupied a ridge of parallel hills behind 
them. For seven days the armies remained quiet. At three 
A.M., on the 21st of March, loud shouts were heard, our pick- 
ets were driven in, and the trampling of a great multityde 
announced Menou’s attack. In an instant, the redoubt near 
the ruins, and the Highlanders’ position, were impetuously 
attacked, and while the front was tested with steel and tire, a 
column of Frenchmen stole in the dark between the High- 
landers’ left and right wing. The Forty-second imstantly 
attacked it front and rear, and drove the enemy into the 
ruins. The French fought till they had lost six hundred and 
fifty men, when the two hundred and fifty survivors threw 
down their arms and surrendered their standard and guns to 
Major Stirling, of the Forty second. The enemy now press- 
ing on in great force, Abercromby called out: 

“ My brave Highlanders, remember your country, remem- 
ber your forefathers!” and the men rushed to the attack, not 
seeing that three squadrons of French cavalry were preparing 
to charge through the retreating infantry. General Moore 
gave the order to retire and form again near the redoubt, but 
only a few of the companies heard the order. The High- 
landers were broken; down came the cavalry eager tor 
butchery; enemies were on the flank and in the rear; yet 
every man stood firm, and though the Forty-second was, as 
it were, ridden down by cavalry, only thirteen men were 
wounded by French sabres. The compan‘es stood solid and 
drove back the horsemen; the rest of the cavalry, passing 
through the openings, wheeled to the left, where the Twenty- 
eighth poured on them a fre that killed or disabled all that 
were not taken. In all these attacks the Highlanders first 
shot the horses before they got within sword’s length, then 
bayoneted the riders before they could get disentangled. 
Furious at this repulse of the elite of his cavalry, Menou 
launched forth his infantry, supported by cavalry, and they, 
too, were driven back. <A third torrent of cavalry followed, 
and the advance of Brigadier Stuart’s brigade alone saved 
the brave Highlanders from annihilation. 

For their share in winning this victory the Forty-second 
were awarded by being allowe. to bear the word “ Egypt” 
on their colors, and the sphynx which still adorns their 
bonnets. 

In Spain the Forty-second again showed their mettle, and 
their trusty bayonets were s‘ldom far from the thickest of the 
fight. In that disastrous winter march to Corunna—iwvo 
hundred and fifty miles of snowy mountains—the men wio 
had learned of old how to breast a brae and forda river, bore 
the fatigues better than any. They seem to have been able 
foragers ; and, indeed, it was bitter hard for men to march 
and fight all day, and then bivouac at night, weak and starv- 
ing, in a country that was supposed to be frieadly. 
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The author of a Personal Narrative of a Private Soldier, | The regiment had been very popular in Brussels. 
who served in the Forty-second Highlanders, says, in talking 


of the retreat: 


I | very popu “ At seen—all the noblemen and gentlemen in England who owned 
Brussels,” says Simpson, in his Visit to Flanders, “and Chaucer MSS, readily granted the use of their treasures to the 
wherever I went in the Netherlands, whenever the English society; and the private MSS. at last selected were, first, the 


oe 


“Some of our good Highlanders went out to forage. No| troops were mentioned the natives always returned to the magnificent illustrated MS, of Lord Ellesmere, the choicest 


men in the army were their match in this midnight duty ; 


| Scotch, with ‘ Mais les Ecossais; they are good and kind, as Chaucer MS. in the world; second, the rat-guawed and ill- 


they were perfect catarans; if they came to a farm-house and | well as brave; they are the only soldiers who become enfans used but excellent MS, of the old Hengwrt collection, belong- 


wanted « hen or two, they would merely apply a brimstone 
match to its beak. The poor hen gave one sneeze and dropped 
down lifeless! 


No roost was safe, if there was no dog to | favorite proverbial form ot complime 


will carry the children, and do the domestic work.’ 


de la famille in the houses in which they are billeted ; they ing to Mr. William W. E. Wynne of Peuiarth, a most ivterest- 


The ing M2. for its type ; and thirdly, the spotless aud gorgeously 
nt was‘ Les Ecossais clad MS. of Lord Lecontield at Petworth House, an old Perey 


give the alarm. ‘The foragers belonged to my mess, and did | sent lions dans la battaille, et agneaux dans la maison’—lions treasure which has been in the possession of the family for at 


not like to see their officers eating potatoes. ‘ By the cross, 
they'll have potatoes and point, if there be aught in the land, 
said a trusty Argyllshire man; and he was as good as his 
word, The foragers often returned with a sheep and a kid, 
and their plaids full of Urish fruit.” 

At the battle of Corunna hunger made the Forty-second 
peculiarly savage. Fourteen thousand five hundred English 
had to drive back twenty thousand French, who were eager 
to snap them up before they could embark, The Forty- 
second was sent to meet the French column breaking through 
Elorna, and trying to turn the right of Baird’s division. The 
ground was rocky, full of ditches, and intersected by stone 
walls and hollow roads. Sir John Moore came up to the 
Forty-second, and said : 

“There is no use in making a long speech, but, Forty- 
second, I hope you will do as you have done before.” 

The Highlanders lay down at the back of the height, aad 
when the French were within a few yards, sprang up, de- 
livered a terrific volley, and then gave them the bayonet. 

“The French came up the hill cheering,” says a Highland 
soldier who was present, ‘as if there were none to oppose 
them, we being out of their sight. When they came up to 
the top of the hill, all the word of command that was given 
was— Forty-second, charge.’ In one moment every man was 
up with a cheer, and every shot did execution. They were 
so Close upon us that we gave them the bayonet the instant 
we fired. The confusion that now ensued bafiles all the 
powers of memory or imagination—pell-mell, ding-dong, 
ilka man got his birdie, many of us skivered pairs, front and 
rear rank; to the right about they went, and we after them. 
I think 1 see the grisly fellows now, running and jumping 
as the Highlanders, laughing and swearing, stuck the pointed 
steel into their loins. We tollowed them down to the valley. 
and stopped not for general or commanding officer; but still 
on, in the rage and wrath of the Highlanders. When we 
had driven them in upon their other columns, we ourselves 
retreated, but were not pursued, and took the advantage of a 
ditch that was in the valley, from which we kept up a con- 
stant fire on the enemy till dark. . . . All the time 1 was in 
that ditch 1 was standing up to the knee in mud. I had a 
narrow escape here; it was within a hair’s-breadth. In as- 
sisting aman that was wounded to the top of the ditch, we 
were no sooner upon it than a shower of grape-shot was 
poured upon us, which killed the wounded man and another 
comrade, who was helping him up. As we pursued them 
down the hill there was a poor Frenchman sorely wounded, 
and on his knees, his hands uplifted, and pleading for quarter. 
My next man, a robust Highlander, in his rage exclaimed, 
‘You tamt Bonaparte man. She'll run her through.’ With 
a sudden jerk of my musket, I threw his on his shoulder, and 
the poor fellow’s lite was saved. We were in full speed after 
his comrades, and far past him, before my countryman brought 
his piece to the charge again. The Highlander thanked me 
many atime afterwards, and used to add,‘ The deed would 
have been done but for you, John, I was in such a rage at the 
time.’ ” 

About this time Baird was wounded and Sir John Moore 
fell, but the victory was with the English, and the embarka- 
tion was secured. In Lieutenant-General Hope’s general 
orders, the Forty-second were allowed to have sustained the 
weight of the attack. 

But though foremost on tie rocks of Busaco, staunch at 
Fuentes, gallant at the storm of Burgos, terrible at Nivelle, 
and irresistible at Orthes, there was nowhere, except Quatre 
Bras, where the Forty-second won so much honor as at the 
battle of Toulouse. The Forty-second and two other regi- 
ments had to carry a chain of redoubts, which Soult was 
resolute to hold. As they halted in view of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, Wellington rode by ata hard trot. “ There gocs Wel- 
lington,” cried the soldiers; “look out, my lads, we shall have 
some hot work presently.” “ Darkening the whole bill, 
flanked by clouds of cavalry, and covered by the fire of their 
redoubis, the enemy came down upon us like a torrent. 
Their generals and field officers rode in front, and waved their 
hats amidst shouts resembling the roar of an ocean, Our 
Highlanders, as if actuated by one instinctive impulse, took 
off their bounets too, and, waving them in the air, returned 
their greeting with three cheers!’ There was a death-like 
silence for a few minutes; the enemy paused; the Forty- 
second then fired, and brought down ‘some ofticers of distine- 
tion. The French returning a volley, advanced amid a deaf- 
ening roar of musketry and artillery. The Highlanders 
returned the fire only once, advanced up the hill, and met the 
enemy at the charge. The French fell back, and the first 
redoubt of the five was taken. Under cover of a bank the 
division remained, till Major General Pack rode up and ad- 
dressed the brigade. He had obtained General Clinton’s 
permission, and cried : 

“In the charge which we are now to make upon the 
enemy's redoubt, the Forty-second regiment will have the 
honor of leading on the attack. The Forty-second will ad- 
vance !” . 

The redoubts were three hundred yards distant over 
ploughed fields. The grenadiers of the  Forty- 
second led the way; but no sooner did their black 
plumes appear over the banks, than a tremendous fire opened 
on them trom the redoubts. The right wing hastily forming 
into line, Without waiting for the left, which was ascending 
by companies from a hollow way, rushed on the batteries 
through a deadly storm of grape-shot. Just as the redoubt 
was reached, the French fled, leaving their last stronghold in 
our hands; but of the five hundred Highlanders of the morn- 
ing, scarcely ninety entered the city of Toulouse. 

“Amidst the clouds cf.smoke in which they were cur- 
tained,” says Malcolm of the Forty-second, an eye-witness, 
“ the whole line of redoubts would every now and ther start 
into view amidst the wild and frightful blaze, then vanish 
again into utter darkness. Our men were mown down by 
sections. I saw six of the company to which I belonged fall 
together, as if swept away by the discharge of one gun, and 
the whole ground over which we rushed was covered with 
the dea.” 

When Napoleon broke from Elba, the Forty-second was 
one@of the first regiments called to the field. On the alarm 
in Brussels on the night of June the 15th, the Highlanders 
were the first to muster to the scream of the well known wild 
pibroch, and they marched at four a.m. through Soignies 
forest to defend Quatre Bras form Ney’s attack. 





in the field, and lambs in the nouse. 
tion amongst the inhabitants who should have them in their 


There was a competi- least four hundred years, when the fourth Earl's arms were 


blazoned at its end. The public manuscripts chosen were, 


houses ; and when they returned wounded, the same house | first, the oldest and most curious one at Cambridge, in the 
they had left had its doors open, and the family went out | University Library, remarkable not only from its dialectical 
some miles to meet ‘Notre Ecossais, our own Scotchman, | peculiarities and its having been largely corrected by a con- 


The people had many instances to relate of the generosity of 
these men.” 
At Quatre Bras, the Forty-second fell info a terrible trap, 





temporary reviser, but also for its containing the best copies 
extant of many of Chaucer's minor poems, (including his 
**'Troilus,”) and also the unique version of the first cast of his 


but extricated themselves from it by the same self-reliance | ‘‘ Prologue to the Legende of Good Women ;” secondly, the 
and indomitable courage they had shown in Egypt. They | earliest and best MS. at Oxford, that in Corpus Christi Col- 


had been posted on a slope in line close upoy the left of a 
road along which the Death’s Heac Brunswickers had just 
dashed, and were advancing through a field of rye that came 


lege, a good representative of the second or B type of MSS. ; 
and thirdly, from the British Museum, the probably second- 
best complete MS., Lansdowne 851, because the best, Harl, 


nearly up to their shoulders. At that moment a body of | 7,334, had already been edited and printed three times—by 


French lancers bore down upon them, and were taken at first 
tor Prussians or Belgians. ‘The older soldiers, however, 
alive to danger, commenced a scattered oblique tire on the 
spearmen, which Sir Dennis Pack and the Forty-second offi- 
cers endeavored to restrain. Suddenly the lancers wheeled 
sharply round, and advanced in admirable orde: directly on 
the rear of the Forty-second and Forty-fourth (part of Picton’s 
division.) The Forty-second, now conscious of danger, ran at 
once into a square; but before the flank companies could run 
in and kneel, and form the rear face, the cruel lances were 
upon them, The men who could not get into the square, 
stood back to back, and fought with the bayouet in spite ot 
the French oflicers’ cries of “ Why don’t you surteuder? 
Down with your arms. You see you are beaten.” At the 
tirst shock of the lancers, the leading division penetrated the 
square, wounding and carrying with them many men of the 
two companies, and creating a tempoiary confusion, But 
Highland soldiers are cool as they are trave; the lancers in- 
side the square, already sure of victory, were hemmed in, 
bayoneted, or captured. The endangered face of the square 
filled up into a living wall, and the square was never again 
broken in spite of charge after charge. There it stood like a 
tower of steel, and against it the French lances broke and 
splintered in vain. It was particularly noticed that in the 
very tumult of the charges, and amidst a galling fire, the 
Highland soldiers were careful not to tread on the French 
wounded, who jay groaning in the centre cf the square. In 
this fierce struggle for life, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Robert 
Macrae, K.C.B., was killed by a lance thrust, which passed 
through his chin and up into his brain; and his adjutant es- 
caped at the first rush of the lancers only by being fortun- 
ately thrown from his horse immediately under his men’s 
bayonets. ‘The regiment latterly was commanded Ly Brevet- 
Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Henry Dick; he, too, sevcrely 
wounded, was succeeded by Brevet-Major Davidson. When 
Davidson fell, “ another for Hector” stepped forward, and 
Brevet-Major Campbell took the command. This rapid pro- 
motion all took place in a few minutes. When Captain 
Menzies fell, covered with wounds, his grenadiers pressed 
forward to save him, and there was an Homeric struggle over 
his body. 

In one of these onslaughts, says Quartermaster-sergeant 
Anton, six privates fell into the enemy’s hands. Among 
these was a little lad (Smith Fyfe) about five feet high. The 
French general, on seeing this diminutive-looking lad, is said 
to have lifted him up by the collar or breech, and exclaimed 
to the soldiers who were near him: “ Bebold the sample of 
the men of whom you seem afraid!’ This lad returned a 
few days afterwards, dressed in the clothing of a French 
grenadier, and was saluted by the name of Napoleon, which 
he retained until he was discharged. 

A Scotch regiment was for a considerable time unemployed 
by any French column, though exposed to a fire of round- 
shot. The officers, who had a complete view of the field, 
saw the Forty-second and other battalions warmly engaged 
in charging, and the young men could not brook the contrast 
presented by their inactivity. “ It will,” said they, “ be the 
sume now as it always has been. The Forty-second will 
have all the luck of it. There will be a fine noise in the 
newspapers about that regiment, but devil the word of us.” 
Some of their elders consoled them by assuring them of the 
probability that, before the day was over, “they would have 
quite enough of it.” 

The Forty-sccond was several times during the day thrown 
into squares to repel charges of cuirassiers. Before their 
dreadful volleys these men, clad in steel, dropped fast from 
their saddles, and eye-witnesses describe the clash of the 
armor, the curses of the assailants, the screams of the dying, 
the neighing of the horses, and the blaze and crackle of the 
musketry, as forming a terrible combination cf horrors. 

At Waterloo, too, the Forty-second fought with great stub- 
bornness, and it was through their opened ranks that the 
Scots Greys made their tremendous and overwhelming 
charge; and when the Greys returned victorious the High- 
landers received them with yells of, “ Glory of Scotland !” 
The Forty-second lost three officers, two sergeants, and forty- 
five rank and file; while twelve sergeants, two drummers, 
and two hundred and fifteen rank and file were wounded. 
For their bravery on this day the Forty-second was allowed 
to blazon the word “ Waterloo” on their colors, a medal was 
conferred on every officer and soldier, and the privilege of 
reckoning two years’ service towards additional pay and 
pension on discharge was granted to the men. 

Of the regiment's late exploits we have no room here to 
speak. Let us trust that the Forty-second may ever remain 
as perfect as at present, from the “sphynx to the buckle,” 
and may the motto of their banner, “ Nemo me impune laces- 
sit,’ be as grimly true in the future as it was in days of 
yore. 

——_—_.___—- 


THE CHAUCER SOCIETY AND ITS WORK. 


The Chaucer Society was founded in 1868, first, from the 
conviction that it was a mean and unpatriotic thing of Eng- 
lishmen to have done so little as they had for their great poet's 
memory; and, secondly, from the wish to supplement Mr. 
Bradshaw's work, and prepare for his projected edition, and 
for all fature students of Chaucer, material not easily accessi- 
ble to them. For this purpose the six finest and oldest un- 
printed vellum manuscripts of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” all 
copied within from twenty to forty years of Chaucer's death, 
were chosen from public and private collections to be printed 
in parallel columns, so that their various readings and spellings 
might be at once apparent. With the exceptiou of Lord Ash- 
burnham—who refused to allow his manuscripts to be even 


Mr. Thomas Wright, Mr. Jephson (for R. Bell’s annotated 
edition,) and Dr, Richard Morris, (for G. Bell's Aldine edi- 
tion, 

Now, these manuscripts varied greatly in their arrangements 
of the tales; and the question was, which was right, or whe- 
ther they all were wrong. Previous editors, knowing no bet- 
ter, had followed the order of the manuscript they printed, and 
had patched up the bad joints in it with dabs of spurious putty, 
The consequence was, a reguiar muddle as to the journey and 
geography ; places on the road to Canterbury, like Rochester, 
thirty miles from town, being made to come after Sitting. 
bvarne, which is forty miles from it, ete, As Dean Stan 
said in his interesting “ Historical Memorials of Canterbury; 

‘Not only are the stages of the route indistinctly marked, 
but the distances are so roughly calculated as to introduce in- 
to the geography, (ough on a small scale, incongruities almost 
as great as those which distigure the * Winter's ‘Tale’ and ‘ The 
Two Gentleme.: of Verou.’ The journey, although at that 
time usually occupyin.; three or four days, is compressed into 
the hours between sunset and sunrise on an April day; an ad- 
ditional pilgrim is made to overtake them within seven miles 
of Canterbury, ‘by galloping hard for three miles,’ and the 
tales of the last two miles occupy a space equal to an eighth 
part of the whole journey of fifty miles.” 

It is, perhaps, neediess to say that Chaucer was not sucha 
muddler or goose as the scribes, editors, aud critics had made 





him for five hundred years ; but no one could prove it till Mr, 
Bradshaw, who had carefully separated the ‘Tales into,their 
constitueut fragments or groups, one day quietly lifted up his 
tenth fragment, (containing the ‘ales of the ‘* Shipman,” 
** Prioress,” ** Sie Thopas,” “ Melibe,” ** Monk,” aud ** Nun's 
Priest,”) to its rigbt place as fragment three, or the second 
part of Group B, for which Chaucer wrote it, when at ouce the 
whole scheme came right. ‘* Kochester” got into its proper 
place, the journey turned into the regular three or four days’ 
one, and all the allusions to time, place, former tales, etc., at 
once harmonised. The Chaucer Columbus bad made his egg 
stand,— Muemillan’s. 


——$—_@—_—____— 
LITTLE MISERIES. 


Life would be miserable if men and women had no grie- 
vances. It is highly probable, indeed, that a large number, if 
they could find nothing to grumble at, would die of simple 
ennui. It is positive enjoyment to many people to have a 
good growl; they take intense delight in persuading them- 
selves and those by whom they are surrounded that they are 
martyrs on asmall scale. They do not act thus always with 
the mere intention of invoking pity on their behalf; perhaps, 
if the truth were to be made known, they are intensely angry 
with the being who has the audacity to pity them. ‘They are 
actuated by a somewhat vague feeling of discontent. They 
feel that, somehow or other, things are not exactly as they 
ought tobe. They may have plenty to eat aud drink, they 
may have good clothes on their backs and sufficient money to 
provide them, with all healthful luxuries; they may have 
friends who love them and comfortable homes, and yet will 
they feel dissatisfied and seize an opportunity of making their 
dissatisfaction felt. They may be good-hearted people in the 
main, they may give money to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked, their eyes may water with compassion at the sight of 
suffering, and yet, unaccountable as it may appear, they will 
take a positive pleasure in making those with whom their 
daily lives are spent temporarily unhappy. Human nature is 
made up of such palpable contradictions—there is so much 
instinctive bad mixed up with so much instinctive good in 
every one of us—that there is no reason to be surprised at 
this. Such being the constitution of many men’s minds, it 
will ready be conceived that even when people are excep- 
tionally prosperous they make a point of positively gloating 
over their trivial trials, making out, indeed, that they have as 
large a share of the bitters of life as any of their fellows, 
Indeed, we may go a step further, and say that those who have 
most trials talk least about them. ‘Those whose lives are one 
continual grind, who have to struggle hard to keep the wolf 
from the door, have, in fact, little time for grumbling. They 
have generally to be content with things as they are. It would 
be found, were inquiry made, that the honest hard-workers 
are too busily engaged in th:nking Providence for such suall 
mercies as are vouchsafed them that they forget to murmur, 
except at odd moments, on account of those which are denied. 

We have said that many men take a delight in their troubles, 
and, by inference, that these are the people who have really 
nothing to complain of. It affords somé men, for instance, 
infinite delight to grumble at their dinner—that is, not, 
perhaps, to find fault with the thing as a whole, but to pick 
out some one point and unfavorably criticise it. Take such a 
man where this course is not legitimately open to him and he 
will experience a void, and, if there be real cause for discon- 
tent, probably lapse into sullenness. In the former Instance, 
his irritation is generally only stort-lived ; in the latter, being 
compelled to keep his grievance to himself, it is of much 
longer continuance. The failing under consideration grows 
upon its victims. The man who commences by grumbling at 
trifling woes, being led thereto, probably, by a simple desire 
to let off some of his superfluous spleen, too frequeutly euds by 
manufacturing troubles to such an extent, and howling about 
them so loudly, that he becomes a positive nuisance. There 
is no being so disagreeable to encounter as a man who seems 
to have everything that he ought to want, but who is con- 
stantly assuming a hypochondriacal mien and talking in such 
a manner that any one might be excused for thinking that he 
had been nourished in his infancy upon cayenne, chilies, or 
something of an equally warm and irritant nature. Who is 





unacquainted with that aggravating being who is constantly 
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imagining himself ill, and goes into paroxysms of ill-temper 
upon the subject of draughts, who will snarl for ten minutes if, 
by some mischance, you enter the room and forget to close the 


door after you. Just as familiar is the individual who flies into | 


a passion if any one meddles with his books or papers, When 
such a man has a garden it is to him a source of endless dis- 
comfort. He is continually in a fame because some thought- 
less wight has entered the vinery and let the chill air in, 
thereby running a good chance of spoiling the grapes, in 
which he takes so much pride. He is often driven to the verge 
of distraction by the slugs and insects which destroy his | 
strawberries, his flowers, and blight his apple trees. With his 
gardener he is constantly at loggerheads because that func- 
tionary has done this or has omitted todo that. Yet in a 
that which he complains of the pain endured on his part is | 
more imaginery than real. As a matter of fact, he would 
suffer no bodily inconvenience were everything he grows | 
destroyed by his enemies. But then he persuades himself | 
that he is decply aggrieved, and that is the main thing. It is| 
a significant fact that many people feel as deeply concerning | 
the insignificant trifles of life as ever an Alexander or a) 
Napoleon did regarding his great campaigns. It is not so | 
much the work which one is engaged in, it is the spirit in | 
which that work is entered upon, which renders it, from a 
sentimental point of view, important or otherwise. The great | 
sufferers from small miseries are, for the most part, people | 
whose woes are inseparably connected with their amusements. | 
Many a man could hear of the loss of his fortune with more | 
equanimity than he could be told of the death of a favorite | 
pigeon or dog. Under these circumstances, then, it is not | 
surprising that the idlers of society, as being the most afflicted | 


in the direction indicated, are more distinguished than any | 
other class by the ill-grace with which they encounter small | 
troubles, their inability to brook contradiction, and their | 
general unevenness of temper. Speak to one of these, and it | 
will be found frequently that if, owing to his own density, he 

fails to understand your meaning, he will at once get ‘* buffy,” 

and condemn your stupidity in terms more emphatic than | 
polite. Eudeavor to show him that he is to blame, and the | 
chances are that he has a downright quarrel with you. Noth- 

ing is worse than for two such idlers of society to have a 

“breeze.” A tree which allows its branches to grow where it 

perhaps ought not, but where they are really doing no harm, 

is a sufficient cuss belli. An aimless, do-nothing life has an 

unmistakable tendency to make a man become effeminate and 

a gencral whiner. He may at the commencement of his career 

be affable and agreeable, but having, unfortunately, too much 

time on which to develope that love of carping and grumbling 

which seems inherent in us all, he too often ends by becoming 

a crochetty, cranky old wasp. ‘Thus is it that old people are 

frequently less easy-going than young ones. ‘They heve 

allowed their failings in this respect—whatever they may have 

done in other respects—to grow until they are beyond control, 

while their juniors, if exhibiting the cloven hoof, do not so in 

an obtrusive manner. While unprepared to give much con- 

sideration to those who have allowed their vices to get the 

upper hand of them, we feel that there is some excuse for 

them, and that it is therefore a good thing that the majority of 
people have no time to devote to causeless complaining.— 

Liberal Review. 








———_>—_——_ 
THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOODNESS. 


What is goodness? what do men mean when they calla 
thing “ good”? It is simply « term of praise. And what do 
men praise or prize? what do they count dear to them? That 
which they feel that they possess in deficiency. And so it 
has been said there is nothing that can be called immutabl 
good. What men call good to-day because it is in demand, 
will be a drug in the market to-morrow, and will be called 
bad. (See Emerson’s poem of- “ Uriel.”) Unless, says the 
objector, you can show me something which the creature | 
must always possess in painful deficiency, you cannot show 
me anything that can be called the creature’s immutable good. | 
For what is good, “ that which all things aim at;” in other | 
words, that which all things lack. Is there anything which 
the creature must, as long as it continues a creature, possess 
in deficiency? ‘There is. Is there any deficiency in which, 
as long as it continues a creature, it cannot acquiesce? There 
is. Itissympathy. The good which the creature craves: 
the good whose attractive power must always stimulate the 
creature’s activity, till life loses all that makes it to be life is 
sympathy. No liviag man can acquiesce in the feeling that 


1] with them, and found himself in a meadow. The high grass 


| 

horrible gulf of death to all it lays hold of. The love of the 
parent eagle makes it tear its prey to pieces to feed its little 
ones.— Contemporary Review. 
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| HOW HUBER DISCOVERED THE MARAUDING 
HABIT OF ANTS. 


He was walking in the environs of Geneva, between four 
and five o'clock in the evening, when he saw a regiment of 
great red ants crossing the road. They marched in good 
order, with a front of three or four inches, and in a column 
eight or ten feet long. Huber followed them, crossed a hedge 


plainly hindered the march of the army, yet it did not dis- 
band; it had its object, and reached it. ‘This was the nest of 
another species of ants, blackish-gray ones, whose hill rose in 
the grass twenty steps from the hedge. A few blackish-gra;' 
ones were scattered about the hill; as soon as tiese perceivea 
the enemy, they darted apon the strangers, while others hurry 
into the galleries to give the alarm. ‘Ihe besieged ant come 
out in a body. The assailants dash upon them, and, after a 
very short but very spirited struggle, drive the black-gray 
ones back to the bottom of their holes. One army corps 
presses after them into the galleries, while other groups labor 
to make th lves an opening with their teeth into the lateral 
part of the hill. They succeed, and the remainder of the 
troop makes its way into the besieged city by the breach. 
Peter Huber had seen battles and exterwinations of ants 
before this; he supposed they were slaughtering each other in 
the depths of the caverns. What was his amazement, after 
three or four minutes, when he saw the assailants issue 
hurriedly forth again, each holdiug between its mandibles a 
larva or a nympha of the conquered tribe! The aggressors 
took exactly the same road again by which they had come, 
passed through the hedge, crossed the road, at the same place, 
and made their way, still loaded with their prey, toward a 
field of ripe grain, into which the honest citizen of Geneva, 
respecting another's property, refrained, with regret, from 
following them.—Popular Science Monthly. 


——_——_——— 
BRING ROSES. 
BY JULIA GODDARD. 


Bring roses ! 
Life is so fair, 

The world is golden-paven 
Everywhere. 

Youth dips his white foot in the stream 
So slowly flowing ; 

Life is a glorious dream, 
Sull growing 
Into a fair reality. 





Bring roses ! 
Lite has grown dark ; 

The river sullen rages, 
And no spark 

Of sunlight flecks the waves, and wild 
The wind is blowing: 

The dream fled with the dawning; 


the horse at sight or even at smell of the camel is not in the 
least diminished since the days of Herodotus; though how it 
originated, or why it is kept up, seeing that the camel for his 
part manifests no disposition except that of the most abso- 
lute indifference toward the horse, is a problem which might 
tax the ingenuity of a Darwin himself to solve. Grazing and 
loitering as it goes, accomplishing barely twelve or tourteen 
miles a day, and taking a month to get over ground which, 
with decent roads and proper conveyances, might easily be 
traversed—and at one-fourth of the cost, too—in a week, the 
caravan, like the Ten Thousand of old, salutes the sea at 
Trebizond. There, on the appropriate resting-place of 
“ . 2 ” “ + , =] ” =, 

Giaour Meidan,” or “ Unbelievers’ Square,” a large open 
space at the entry of the town, in the Perso-European or 
“unbelieving” quarter—for in Turkish opinioa a Persian’s 
creed is hardly more orthodox than a Christian’s, if at all— 
it deposits the products of Central Asia; and then, laden in 
exchange, with European me:chandise, winds slowly back, as 
it came, to Persia.—The Cornhill Magazine. 





CRICKET. 


The Cricket season in this city was opened on Saturday 
last, at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, by the Prospect Park 
Cricket Club. The game was commenced at 4 o'clock. The 
following is the score : 


MCLEAN’S SIDE. FERRIs'’s SIDE. 


WMteem, UPONOE. 650.<cccevscesee 4| Gawthorne, b Chadwick......... 2 
Williams, b Johns ............ 0| Johns, b Chadwick............... ll 
McLeap, not out............00.00 26 | Gillen, b McLean ............... 3 
PE, MOC DEE. no ceccccicsuviennes is | Walters, b McLean ............ 
Chadwick, b Johns... .......... 16 | Hunt, ¢c Nelson, b McLean 





ie 
Brown, ¢ Hunt, b John 2| James, c Chadwick, b McLean... 0 
Broachead, b Walter ee rere 1 
Bye 1, Leg Bye 1, Wides3....... 5 | Byes 2, Leg Byes 1, Wides4..... 7 
Bcc ccisciscccscenseses 7 31 
The club is composed of journalists, resident in this city 
and Brooklyn. They will meet for practice at four o'clock 
every Saturday afternoon, in Prospect Park. 
The St. George’s Club will assem>le on their grounds at 
Hoboken, on Wednesday, May 14th. They have engaged W. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, as professional bowler, ete. The 
ground is now in a bad condition, but in a week or so will be 
ready for use. The club intends to make great improvements 
in their club house, by the introduction of baths, etc., and 
they have recently ordered a fresh supply of cricketing 
necesiities from London. They will play several important 
matches during the season. 
The Manhattans will meet on the St. George’s grounds at 
2 o'clock on Saturday next. 
The Staten Island and Jersey City Clubs are also preparing 
for their respective openings at an early date. 
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OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. 


William Charles Macready was born in London, March 3, 
1793, and died at his home, in Weston, Super Mare, England, 
aged 79 years, on Tuesday last, April 29. In the interval 
of more than eighty years he acquired the reputation of be- 
ing one of the first tragedians, if not the very first, who spoke 














Life is growing 
Into a sad reality. 


Bring roses! 
For life is cold, 

And lacks the beauty-woven 
Veil of old. 

Scatter the swiftly ebbing tide 
With flowers a-glowing, 

That mortals may not heed 
Its flowing 
Unto a dark reality. 


Bring roses! 
For life hath fled : 
Twine them with gold-eyed pansies 
For the dead ; 
Then stay thy hand—for Death hath brought 
Roses supernal. 
Earth’s dream is passed, and in 
Th’ eternal 
Man finds a blest reality. 





justice is not done him. He wants justice done not only to 
his acts, but to his powers, his intentions, his good-will, just 
allowance made for his trials, his difficulties. He wants jus- 
tice doue to his abilities ; just consideration for lis sorrows : 
and such justice must remain imperfect as long as sympathy 
is imperfect. Imperfect sympathy means imperfect justice ; 
imperfect mercy, imperfect consideration of one’s case in all 


— Cassell’ s. 


——_>___ 


TRAVELLING IN THE OTTOMAN EAST. 


Needless to say, our journeyings have been all on horse- 
back, except indeed where the unmanageable steepness or 
dangerous narrowness of the path compelled us to dismount 


its bearings, imperfect education, imperfect co-operation. It |even from those surest-footed of all known quadrupeds, 
is an imperfection in which man can never acquiesce. Thus | Anatolian nags; for in these favored regions of countless 
we find tLe disquictude that is the vital impulse of all living | railroad concessions and projected line:, the most primitive 
nature, and 


hat seems to have made all living forms, at work 
in man, waking him something Vetter than man; and we find 


Jaan, 1b | t {is an unknown luxury. That highways will be constructed 
this disquictude is the attractive power of an unseen magnet, | throughout the Ottoman dominions, are constructed, are daily 
that will not let the creature rest in its isolation, but impels it | 


ever to seek u wider communion. If life is an irrepressib'e 


movement towards sympathy, co-operation, and communion, | 


one thing is clear, it must start from an unendurable isola- 
tion. ‘The state of life that is ours, and still more the state 
of Jife out of which we have risen, must present itself to us 
as unendurably isolated, and it must seem unbearable to us to 
feel that we are shut out from the sympathy we crave, and 
we cannot but condemn ourselves when we feel that we are 
a part of nature, and that the limitations of sympathy which 
excite our indignation in others, are our own limitations. 
What we hate, and call diabolical in nature, witnesses to the 
truth that a spirit of love is working in us. And what is 
love? It is an impulse to fresh communion ; it isa rebellion 
against the limitations that close usin. It would not be love 
unless it was an impulse that rebelled against the limitations 
that imprisoned it; it would not be life unless it was a move- 
ment that sought to find or make itself new associated sub- 
stance, or new external associations. Thus we see, in every 
living thing, a desire transcending its limited power of con- 
tinence, straining to grasp new life,and in its vehement effort 
to clasp the new, letting go of that already held. Here is 
the twofold interior motion of composition and decomposi- 
tion so much talked of as constituting life ; but, in reality, 
constituting death as much as it constitutes life. For, life, 
properly speaking, belongs only to the impulse to associate ; 
the dismissal of that already held belongs to its limitation. 
Owing to this limitation we find the twofold aspect of life. 
That lov which in the central mind we view as all-embrac- 
ing, becomes, in a limited being, twofold in its aspect—at 
once life-giving, and deadly, lovely, and hateful. The hun- 
gy mollusc, in its craving after food, becomes a deadly and 





wagon-road that ever led from an English “ -ham” toa “-bro” 


traversed by whole processions of wheeled conveyances, are 
|delusions which Mr. Farley, of Bristol, and his disciples may 
| Possibly entertain, but in which a traveller through his 
| Sultanic Majesty’s dominions will hardly share. Horses, 
mules, camels, asses, even the classical caravan is still, as in 
the days of Mohammed II. or Marco Polo, the picturesque, 
but clumsy and costly, means of transport for the merchan- 
dise of the gorgeous East. Here they come—now hidden, 
now re-appearing between the deep-wooded windings of the 


our English speech, and his fame grew, as the fame of fa- 
mous actors always grows, after his retirement from the 
stage. His name was already known in theatres before he 
was born to wear it and to extend the renown of it. His 
father had been an actor, and during his son’s boyhood wasa 
manager. But like most actors who have what is to them 
the doubtful blessing of brains, he had conceived a contempt 
for the art by which he had thriven and risen in the world, 
and determined to teach his son a more useful profession 
than his own. The sternest censor of our time has pro- 
nounced “ play-actors” to be necessarily “ the emptiest and 
poorest of all God’s creatures,” and the elder Macready so 
far submitted to the censure as to desire something different 
for his son. This need not surprise us in view of the num- 
berless traditions of actors who have refused even to let 
their children see them performing the parts in which they 
have gained the applauses of a public unknown to them. 
What career the elder Macready had in view for his son does 
not clearly appear. He was giving him the ordinary educa- 
tion of an English gentleman, and began it with a public 
school. The boy was at Rugby, preparing for Oxford, and in 
his sixteenth year, when his father sudden!y became insol- 
vent, and it became necessary for him to apply what facul- 
ties and acquirements he had to his own support and the sup- 
port of his family. The family traditions oftered the readiest 
road, and he began to study for the stage. In June, 1810, 
when he had but barely turned seventeen, he appeared at 
Birmingham, and, young as he was, in a leading part— 
the character of Romeo. For four years he remained a 
member of his father’s company, gaining a reputation 
which he extended by tours through Ireland and Scotland. 
But his reputation, though remarkably wide and high for 
a provincial actor of his age, was after all provincial. The 
metropolitan #mprimatur had not yet been put upon it, and 
his first appearance in London was still a “ parlous thing.” 
It was finally made at Covent Garden, in 1816, when the 
actor was twenty-three years old. He played Orestes in 
“ The Distressed Mother,” and he achieved a signal triumph, 
which the warm approbation of Edmund Kean helped to 
swell. Thetriumph meant something. For, though acting 
has been far more ably discussed in print since than it was 
then, even though Hazlitt did not disdain to devote to the 
stage the same nicety of discrimination which he brought to 











mountain-side ; one can hear their jangling bells at a mile’s 
distance. An endless file of raw-boned, sinewy beasts, each 
with its crimson tassel, or glittering brass star, or some other 
gewgaw charm against the evil eye, at its collar, and a couple 
of more or less evenly balanced packages, secured by a more 
complicated tackle ot rope than ever Ulysses tied round his 
sea-clest, dangling at its sides; all “crowding, pushing, 
jostling, stumbling over the rocky steps of the narrow path- 
way; not unfreguently, too, hustling each other right oft the 
edge to a fall of many hundred feet into the ravine below, 
where, with a crash or two on the stones, the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest—that is, so far as 
the mule’s future is concerned—unless some lucky shrub 
intervenes to stay the over-rapid descent. Alongside, behind 
them, trudge on foot the gray-coated, sheepskin-capped, 
heavy-limbed, heavy-featured, pale“eyed Turkoman drivers, 
who with thong and cry have brought them from the great 
plains across the Persian frontier. Or it is a string of huge 
woolly camels, most powerful and ungainliest of their kind, 


the discussion of other arts, it has never formed a more im- 
portant topic of the conversation of clubs and drawing- 
rooms, and never since taken up so much of the interest of 
intelligent men. Macready came at the end of a generation 
of great tragedians. If rumor can be trusted, and there is 
really no more trustworthy criterion than rumor for fixing 
the comparative merits of actors and actresses, Elmund 
Kean, as we have seen, “ assisted” athis debut. John Philip 
Kemble was still upon the stage, from which he did not re- 
tire until the following summer. Sarah Siddons had only 
left it three or four years before, and was still giving public 
readings. In fact, her final adieu was given three years after 
the debut of Macready. It is curious to be writing the obit- 
uary of a man who was the contemporary and in some sense 
the rival of actors whom we are accustomed to consider as 
belonging to the far past of the stage—of actors who were 
discussed by Hazlitt and painted by Lawrence, and of aa 
actress whose biography was written by Campbell and whose 
portrait was painted by Sir Joshua. 

If there be any value at all in dramatic traditions, @® man 





swaying along beneath their loads as they thrust out their 
shaggy snaky necks in an aimless fashion from side to side, | 
and frightening our nags into a desperate scramble to get ou | 





must have possessed remarkable dramatic power to have 
made so decided an impression as Macready unquestionably 


F did upon a public accustomed to these people. And the pre- 
of the way up the mountain slope ; for the secular terror of | scriptions of es Keon oer 


scriptions of the London stage, while Kean and Kemble and 
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Young remained upon it, prevented the young tragedian | 
from assuming in his youth the Shaksperian characters upon 
which his reputation rests among those who only heard him 
in his riper years. But Croly and Knowles were then writing 
tragedies for the stage—cheap tragedies as they are now seen | 
to have been—and in these Macready made his first mark. 
He was the original Virginius, the original Caius Gracchus, | 
and the original William Tell. He varied his successful | 
career as actor by episodes of unsuccessful management, and | 
it was either to repair his fortunes or to vary his fame that) 
he visited the United States in 1826. In 1828 he played aj 
highly successful engagement in Paris. In 1843 he made | 
another professional tour to this country, and in 1848 still | 
another. This last was the occasion of the Astor-place riot, 
by which Macready’s name is remembered here much more 
than by his personations. Forrest in the untamed vigor of | 
his youth had visited London and played an engagement. | 
An actor of such unusual mien need to be hissed in London | 
only to be seen. But as he grew more familiar he was nei- | 
ther embraced, pitied, nor endured, but hissed even more 
vigorously than at first. For what success he obtained in| 
England we are told that he expressed himself indebted to | 
the kindness of Mr. Macready. But it was impossible that a | 
ublie which liked Macready should not be outraged by 
‘orrest, and equally impossible that a public which delighted 
in Forrest should not be bored by Macready. When Mac- 
ready appeared for the third time in New York the partiszns 
of Forrest had in some way got it into their heads that his 
machinations had spoiled the success of Forrest in England, | 
thoagh so much easier a way of accounting for Forrest's 
failure was open to them. These violent dramatic critics 
expressed their sense of the acting of Mr. Macready by 
throwing brickbats at him. This was the beginning of the 
Astor-place riot, of which the end was that fifty-two men, 
mostly, of course, merely curious spectators, were killed or 
wounded. The Astor-place riot was only an extreme ex- 
pression of a feeling of dramatic partisanship which has 
grown to be quite incomprehensible to us of this day. In 
1825 Kean had been hissed and hustled by his audiences in 
New York and Philadelphia, and prevented altogether from 
playing in Boston and Baltimore. This disfavor must have 
been purely wsthetic, for we can hardly imagine the Ameri- 
can public to have been so shocked as the London public 
asssuredly was at the discovery of Kean’s intrigue with the 
wife of Alderman Cox. Macready was not harmed in the 


DEFEAT. | 
BY BARTON GREY. | 

He took her hand and looked at her, | 

No sound did that deep stillness stir ; 

Even the weary, wandering rain 

Had ceased to beat upon the pane; 

Only about the perfect mouth 

A sigh more faint than the faint south 

Hovered of moment’s space, and then 

Died into nothingness again. 


The words he spoke were brief and slow— 


What pulse of that impetuous soul 
But owned her calm, serene control ? 
No need for him to test her heart 
With cunning fence or verbal art; 
Only to ask and wait her will, 

And, winniag, losing, love her still. 


What could he say, she did not know ; | 


‘ 
Perhaps she wavered—zy, perhaps 
The shadow of the cloud that wraps 
The future from our questioning gaze 
Let in some glimpse of after days, 
Some hint of all she might possess 
In that true spirit’s tenderness, 
If but her weaker life might move 
Unto the music of his love. 


Perhaps! who knows? He only knew 
The large grey eyes were dim with dew ; 
Saw only on the mouth's sweet bloom 
The shadow of reluctant doom ; 

Felt only one sad, gentle word— 

And then through the “deep stillness heard 
Once more the weary, wandering rain 
Beat dull against the window pane. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


On the 26th ult. the United States troops in search of the 





riot absurdly directed against him, but he acquired from it a 
natural reluctance to revisit a country where dead cats and 
paving-stones were used as expressions of opinion in dramatic 
performances. In fact, two years after his return to England 
he retired from the stage altogether, and employed the de- 
cline of his long life in useful or harmless private enter- 
prises.—. Y. World. 


HON, JAMES BROOKS. 


Hon. James Brooks died at his residence in Washington on 
Weanesday last, in his sixty-third year. Mr. Brooks, who 
was up to the period of his death editor-in-chief of the New 
York Express, was born in Portland, Maine. When still a 
boy he conceived the idea of receiving a collegiate education, 
but his means were limited, and he was therefore compelled 
to earn the money himself for bis prepare tory studies. He 
entered Waterville College in the State of Maine, then a 
school of learning of considerable repute, where he graduated 
with high honors. Very shortly after he left college, he 
graduated as a member of the legal profession, and was ad- 
mitted a member of the Maine Bar.—The system of news- 
paper correspondence was at that time unknown in this 
country, and young Brooks was the first to see the import- 
ance of introducing this feature into it, and made arrange- 
ments with the proprietors of the Portland Advertiser to pro- 
ceed to Washington and act as the correspondent of their 
paper during the session of Congress. The new system 
worked well, and very soon Mr. Brooks’ letters were con- 
sidered to be the most interesting matter in the paper in 
which they were published, and secured him the position of 
its editor. After the close of his labors Mr. Brooks under- 





Modoes in the lava beds were *‘ ambuscaded,” surprised, and 
defeated, leaving many dead and wounded behind in their 
retreat. 23 soldiers were killed and 18 wounded. 

The exodus of French Canadians to the United States from 
the country districts and Quebec is said to be greatly in excess 
of former seasons. 

A dispatch sent from London to the American Press Asso- 
ciation, on April 22, announced the death of Marie Taglioni, 
the celebrated dancer, ‘he report is untrae—Mdlle. Taglioni 
is not dead. 

The St. Lawrence is clear of ice to Montreal, and steamers 
have begun tkeir regular trips. 


The north winds of the past few days have driven the Gulf 
ice in upon the nortkern coast of Nova Scotia. Navigation to 

rince Edward Island is, consequently, still closed, 

The cold and backward spring postpones navigation all 
along the lakes to a later date than usual. In the ports on 
the south shore of Lake Superior the ice is said to be two or 
three feet thick, and we hear of no signs of a breaking up at 
the straits. 

The London Standard, discussing the several postal routes 
from the ‘‘ Old Country” to Australia, says, ‘‘to have three 
postal routes between Australia and Europe seems very like 
the policy of cutting three holes in the door of the cattle-shed 
—one for the cow, one for the big calf, and one for the little 
one. 

One inch of rainfall distributes 100 tons of water over an 

cre of land—a sugyestive fact in a mechanical as well as an 
agricultural point of view. 





took a trip to Europe, and wrote his “ Notes on European 
Travel” for the Portland Advertiser, which made a reputation 
for the writer, who, fo!lowing the advice of friends, moved 
to New York, where a wide field opened for men of his csli- 
bre. In 1836 he started the New York Lxrpress, which has 
since made both him and his brother, Mr. Erastas Brooks, 
wealthy. He was a member of Congress from 1849 to 1853, 
and has been continuously a member since 1865. 
—-_-~.—_-—_—. 


THE WILL OF NAPOLEON IIL. 


The following is the true will of the late Emperor, for 
which letters of administration are now applied for. The 
estate is sworn to amount to iess than £120,000 sterling, 
and this sum is subject to claims which will reduce it one 
half: 

“This is my will. I commend my son and my wife to the 
high authorities of the State, to the people, and to the army. 
The Empress Eugenie possesses all the qualities required for 
capably conducting the regency, and my son displays a dis- 
position and judgment which will render him worthy of his 
high destinies. Let him never forget the motto of the head 
of our family, everything for the French people. Let him 
fix on his mind the writings of the prisoner of St. Helena; 
let him study the Emperor's deeds and correspondence ; and 
finally, let him remember, when circumstances permit, that 
the cause of the people is the cause of France Power is a 
heavy burden, because one cannot always do all the good one 
could wish, and because cotemporaries seldom render justice, 
so that in order to fulfill one’s mission one must have faith in 
and conscientiously appreciate his duty; it is necessary to 
consider that from Heaven above those whom you have loved 
regard and protect you. It is the soul of my illustrious 
uncle that has always inspired and sustained me. The like 
will apply to my son, for he will always be worthy of his 
name. ‘ 

“] leave to the Empress all my private property. I wish 
that, at the majority of my son, she shall live at the Elysee 
and Biarritz. I trust that my memory will be dear to her, 
and that, after my death, she will forget whatever unhappi- 
ness I may bave caused her. With regard to my son, let him 
keep, as a talisman, the seal I wore, attached to my wateb, 
and which comes from my mother. Let him carefully pre- 


There are 851,000 sewing-machines made annually in the 
United States. Three companies make more than 150,000 
each, A very large profit is realized on them. 

Scotland produced 15,500,000 tons of coal in 1871. 

Girls are taught type-setting at an industrial school in 
Vienna. 

It is proposed to establish an artificial ice factory in San 
Francisco shortly. 

According to the ‘* Times of India” a phenomenon occurred 
in several parts of the province of Kattywar on the 12th 
February which gladdened the eyes of the English residents, 
and excited astonishment in the natives. On that day the 
ground was whitened by a hailstorm, a phenomenon unprece- 
dented in the experience of the natives, hundreds of whom are 
reported to have set about gathering the hailstones as they fell, 
in order to turn them into ‘‘ the best of confectioneries.” 


Recently 3,986 tons of rails were made in a fortnight at a 
British iron company’s works—the largest quantity ever made 
in England under one roof within the same space of time. 

Much anxiety is felt in Russia regarding the destruction of 
forests, which proceeds very rapidly, and threatens to deprive 
the country of one of the most valuable of its export products 
wood for building purposes. 7 

London has a ‘‘ Salvage Corps,” supported by fire insurance 
companies, which aids the fire brigade in extinguishing fires, 
guards property in burnt buildings, and looks after the 
interests of the insurers generally. 


Spurgeon recently preached a sermon in London to 1,200 














butchers, “ gentlemen who could either kill a pig or preach a 
sermon.” He also prayed with them, adapting the prayer to 
the occasion by a reference to ‘‘the market-place and its 
idlers,’’ and inculcating, we are told, ‘‘ the necessity of honesty 
and industry.” 


The King of Denmark has formally thanked Prof. Watson of 
the Michigan University for having named a newly-discovered 
asteroid after his daughter, the Princess Thyra. 


Count de Riem, it is stated, has discovered on his estate—a 


property which formerly appertained to the oldest Benedictine | 
Convent in France—the first MS. of Sidovius Apollinarius. 


Mr. Swinburne begins a recent poem, addressed to a dead | 
king, with rather an abrupt line—as follows: | 





serve everything that came to me from the Emperor, my | 
uncle, and let him be convinced that my heart and my soul | 
remain with him. I make no mention of my faithful ser- | 
vants; I am convinced that the Empiess and my sen will 
never abandon them. I shall die in the Catholic, Apostolic | 
and Roman religion, which my son will always Loaor by his | 


piety. | wi 


“Done and signed with my hand at the Palace of the | 
Tuileries, tle 24th of April, 1865. Napoeoy.” | 


**Go down to hell. This end is good to see.” 
A company has been incorporated in Portland, Oregon, for 
the purpose of n.anufacturing railroad and bar iron. | 
It is stated that the statne of Fraakliu, presented to New! 
Orleans by Mr. C. A. Weed, aud imported in February, 1872, 
has remained in a warebouse till this time, unclaimed, and 
ll now be sold at auction. 


A great coal discovery is reported between Peace and Bone 
Rivers in the Dominion of Canada. 


The King and Queen of Denmark will visit London in the 


| latter part of May, 


An eccentric old fellow, who lives alongside of a graveyard, 
was asked if it was not an unpleasant location. ‘ No,” said 
he, ‘‘I never jined places in all my life with a set of neighbors 
that minded their business so stiddy as they do.” 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies, in opposition to the 
representations ‘and remonstrances of Signor Sella, Min‘ster 
of Finance, have voted $450,000 for the establishment of an 
arsenal at Taranto. When the vote was declarod Signor Sella 
asked for an adjournment, and said he would iuform the house 
the next day what course he should take. 

A letter which Gen. Frossard wrote when in ca 
Germany has just been published. It is a most damaging 
epistle for. Marshal Bazaine, as it shows that the garrison of 
Metz was completely led asizay as to the sta'e of France and 
other matters. ‘he commander of the Second Corps d’Armee 
certainly hints that, Lad tbe army not been deceived, Metz 
would not have beeu surrendered without more fighti 1. : 

White frost has destroyed the vines in the vicinity of Lyons 
France. ‘The disaster is similar to that of 1817. * : . 


ptivity in 


Railroad consolidation seems to be the order of the day in 
Great Britain as well as here, for it is stated that out of the 
15,376 miles in that country at the end of 1571, 11,058 miles 
were owned or worked by only 15 companies, aud the remain- 
ing 4,318 miles were in the hands ef 95 companies. T 
companies of the 15 together owned or worked 2.685 miles, 
aud their joint capital amounted to $604.690,950, or more than 
a quarter of the total railway capital of Eugland aud Scotland. 

The Brit sh Mining Record office divides the 
dom into 14 coal fields, 

Lord Baltimore constantly misused one word for another, 
For instance, ‘I have been” suid he, “uy ona little excoriation 
to see a ship launched, and there is not « finer going vessel on 
God's earth ; you've no idiom how well it sailed.” 

France seems vound to rule Algeria with an iron hand. The 
insurrection among some of the Arab tribes have been pertially 


quelled, four of the rebel chicts have just been: executed at 
Constantina. 





United King- 


Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordinary humanity, 
Children love them; quiet, teuder, conteuted, ordinary people 
love them ws they grow; laxurions people rejoice in them 
gathered. 

An auctioneer ata late sale of autiquiles, put up a helmet 
with the following candid observation: ‘Chis, ladies and 
gentlemen, is a helmet of Romulis, the Roman fonnder, but 
whether he was a brass, iroa, or typo founder 1 cannot tell,” 

: It is reported that extensive borax deposits Lave been found 
in Kern County, California. 

During the year ended June ao, 172 
imported 40,631 tons of coal, whereof 
the New Canadian Dominion, and lst tons from other 
countries. We cxported daring t same time 400,878 tons 

oJ 







. the United Statag 
447 tons came from 














of which 291,017 went to the Dominion, 36,000 tous to Cuba 
37,000 to the States of Columbia, aud 18,700 to China, ' 


Lady Frauces Conyngham tus travelled overland from 
Mogador to Tanjier, aud it is sad ste is the ti:st woman who 
ever undertook such a jourvey in Moroceo, 

Ariemus Ward said of Chaucer, ‘ile has talent,” but he 
can’t spell.” 

The resources of Evypt especially its production of cotton 
have been generally but lithe widerstood, aud consequently 
the natural wealth of the country has not been appreciated, 
The crop for the past year is estimaved at 200,000,000 pounds, 
The Egyptian Government, fully impressed with the impor. 
tance of the cotion erop to Egypt's prosperity, is turning its 
attention to the improvement of the cotton linds, every “year 
opening new channels to facilitate irrigation, employing steam 
pumps for that purpose, and doing allin ils power to make the 
cotton crop a source of continual prosperity. 

Late advices from Jerusalem state that severe fights have 
occurred in Bethlehem between the Latin and Greek monks, 
Five of the former and six of the latter were injured, 

The recent Presidential election in the Republic of Uruguay 


resulted in the election of Dr. Jose Engenio Elnurri, by 30 
votes out of 49 electors, 





satisfaction.” 
| 


British imports may roughly bo divided into three classes— 
manufactured articles, raw material for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and food for the consumption of the people. The most 
important raw materials imported are cotton, flax, and silk. 

Speaking generally, says the London Merning Post, it is not 
to the United States that any of us would turn in search of the 
fruits of good government. The corruption recently disclosed 
in all the departments of the Administration point to a low 
moral tone, and the absence of that honor and inteyrity which 
ought to be the couspicuous quality of public wen. 


The London 7%nes is much pleased with the conduct of the 
Governments of the United States and Spain in reference to 
the Bank of England forgers arrested in New York and 
Havana. It says that a strong feeling exists in Loudon that 
both governments are entiiled to the thanks of the commercial 
community not only there, but thronglont the world, for the 
readiness they have shown in this matter to further the end 
of justice. 


Mr. Caleb Cushing’s book on the Treaty of Washington is 
very sharply criticised in England. ‘fue London Morning Post 
regards the publication as aconclusive proof that Sir Alexauder 
Cockburn “bas exposed for the edification of posterity the 
groundlessness of the claims of which Mr. Jaleb Cushing was 
the exponent, and that the latier gentleman, a; was not un- 
natural, has bitterly resented the Chief Justice's conduct.” 
The London Echo, under the head of **A Yankee Fizzle,” 
says: ‘‘We may compre the 280 paves to the heated language 
of an excited after-dinner orator. [i is alamyoon. Bautit ig 
a lampvoon of the counse! of the American G overnment; and 
there is no knowing that it is not published with the approba- 
tion of even greater authorities than Mr. Caleb Cashing, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn may, perhaps, feel bouad to reply to the 
charges thrown out an randon.. A war of recriminations may 
ensue; and we do not look forward to the struggle with 








At this season of the year, When sc many of our people 
are suffering from colds, we cal! attention to AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL as a sure cure not only for coughs and colds, but 
all affections of the lungs and throat. Having used it in our 

amily for many years, we can speak trom personal know- 
ledge of its efficiency. There may be ether rewedics that are 
good, but in all our experience this ius proved to be by far 
the best. Its qualities are uniform and wholly reliable. It 
is pleasant to take, and should be kept at command, | y ever 
family, as a protection against a class of complaints whieh 
seem harmless in the beginning, but become afflicting and 
dangerous if neglected.—| WV. Hl. Legister.] 
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SHEAVES. 
BY MARY L. RITTER. 


A sad autumnal sky—a twilight sky, 
All colorless and grey ; . 

A low wind whispering through the withered grass 
And wandering away ; 

Bare trees—save for a handful of brown leaves ; 

A quiet reaper resting with her sheaves— 


How poor they seem! how few, how worthless all ! 
Ah! for anothes spring’: 
Or if the summer, late and cold at best, 
Might come again and bring 
The light and warmth that best mature the grain 
Before the frost falls and the latter rain ! 


And yet Fe knows, and judges all aright: 
Some by the wayside fell; 

Some came to naught; and some the birds devoured ; 
And He alone ean tell 

What bitter chance or cireumstance decreed 

The utter failure of the cherished seed. 


But it may be in a diviner air 
Transfigured and made pure, 
The harvest that we deemed as wholly lost 
Waits perfect and mature: 
And the faint heart that new defeated grieves 
May yet stand smiling ’mid abundant sheaves. 
~~ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








GREAT BRITAIN, 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday night, Mr. Smith 
moved that before deciding on the furtheryeduction of indirect 
taxation the Honse demand of the Government a declaration 
of its views respecting the adjustment of imperial and local 
taxation. 

Mr. Lowe, the Chencellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford 
Northeote, and Messrs. Fawcett, Massay, Groschen, and 
several others made speeches. ‘The debate, which was some- 
what acrimonious, was protracted to a late hour, and was 
adjourned until Thursday. 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday night, Mr. 
Hamilton moved that the Government be instructed to pur- 
chase the Irish railways, stating that Ireland was ready to 
defray the expense of the transfer. Mr. Gladstone opposed 
the project. He offered to help the railways with loans at a 
low rate of interest. He was ready to assist them in every 
way, but would not purchase. He advised an amalgamation 
of the roads. The motion was rejected. 

In the House of Commons on ‘Thursday afterftoon, Mr. 
Jacob Bright moved the second reading of the Women’s 
Disabilities Lill. In his remarks in support of the bill Mr. 
Bright cited the adoption of female suffrage in Wyoming 
‘Territory and elsewhere. He also said if the measure was 
defeated now it would be brought forward again and again. 

Mr. Bouverie moved that the second reading of the bill be 
postponed six months, and Mr. Scourfield seconded the 
motion. 

Debate followed, at the close of which the House divided, 
and the bill was rejected by a vote of 222 to 155. 

The race for the 2,000 Guineas Stakes, the great event of the 
Newmarket Spring meeting, took place on Wednesday, and 
was won by Gang Forward ; Kaiser was second and Suleiman 
third. The betting just before the start was 6 to 1 against 
Gang Forward, 2 to 1 against Kaiser, and even on Suleiman 
against the field. ‘Ten horses ran, ‘The following is a sum- 
mary of the race: 

The 2,000 Guineas Stakes, a subscription of 100 sovereigns 
each, half forfeit, for three-year olds; the owners of the second 
horse to ceceive 200 sovereigns out of the stakes, and the 
third to save his stake ; R. M. (71 subscribers): 

Mr, W. 8. Crawturd’s ch. e. Gang Forward, by Stockwell, 
out of Lady Mary, by Orlando. .............00000 cece 


on ordinary service, Ler hull being painted white, which wil 


to be absent from England three years. 


for 10s. I‘ was urged for the defence that it was not prove; 


the identity of the prisoner was also uncertain. Mr. Dowdes 


had perjured himself he was 





the prisoner to six months’ hard labor. 


Captain Barclay Allardyce, late of the 92nd Regiment o 
Highlanders, living at Barclay House, Hampton-road, ‘Tl wick 


rendering bim i ble. 





to pieces.” 


down in the hall. The captain was under the influence o 
€ 


him to pay the £1 fare and 27s, costs, or in default to’ be im 
prisoned for fourteen days more. 


paying £750 into court. At the same assizes, Mr. John W 


recently at the hands of Vice-Admiral the Hon. G. F. Hastings, 
C.B., Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, The Rifleman is fitted 
in nearly all respects differently from vessels of war proceeding 


it is expected, have the effect of rendering the vessel cooler | 
than she would otherwise be. She is fitted with the most ap-| 
proved ventilating arrangements, and the sick bay for the 
officers and crew is erected on the upper deck, where a suita- 
ble place has been fitted up for the reception and treatment of 
the sick among the ship’scompany. ‘The Rifleman is expected 


At the Central Criminal Court on the 7th ult., Hugh Weight- | 
man, aged fifty four, a barrister, was charged with stealing a| money to keep them ont of the way. 
bouk from the library of the Inner Temple. A volume, which means satisfied with the answers made to the charge of at- 
was alleged to be the missing book, was found in the second- | tempting to defeat the ends of justice, and though he said he 
hand bookshop of Messrs. Reeves and Turner, Chancery-lane, | was obliged to believe the defendant's affidavit that he knew 
and Mr. Turner, a member of that firm, stated that in the | nothing of the attempt, his lordship was of opinion that the 
month of October he purchased the volume froia the prisoner | defendant's friends had been concerned in the affiur. 


Several actions against railway companies for compensation blie j 
for damages have lately been tried at the Assize courts, At | Republic is dead. 
eeds, Mr. James Ryan, a commercial traveller, obtained | ,,, i 

£1,350 damages against the Northwestern Railway Company Tuesday. He declared that democracy was everywhere 
for injuries received in a collision near Harrogate in Jannary | @¢reesing. The rumors of a Ministerial crisis are renewed. 
last. ‘The plaintiff had been obliged to give up a situation It is said that M. Goulard, Minister of the Interior, will resign, 
worth £500 a year, The compaoy admitted their liability by 





the placard from the wall. The judge directed the jury that a 
| trespass had been committed, and left it to them to award 
| nominal or substantial damages. The jury, after a short con- 
sultation, awarded the plaintiff 40s. damages. 

At the Monmouth assizes lately, Charles Morgan, a farmer 
at Pontypool, was indicted before Mr. Justice Quain for firing 
at and wounding three boys whom he found in a field pelting 
his apple trees with stones. ‘The boys were absent when the 
case was first called on, but the judge insisted on their being 
produced, and the prisoner was found guilty of unlawfully 
wounding, and sentenced to six months’ hard labor. ‘lhe 
mother of two of the boys swore that she had not received any 


l, 


The judge was by no 


He said 
1 he hoped that the committing magistrates would institute a 


that the book had ever reached the Temple Library, and that | rigid inquiry as to the means by which the boys had been kept 


out of the way. It should be known publicly that attempting 


well, Q.C., Mr. Churchill, Dr. Webb, and Archbishop Man- | to interfere with the administration of justice in this way is a 
ning testified to the prisoner's previous good and upright | very serious offence, and that there are ways and means inthe 


character. The jury returned a verdict of guilty, with a| power of the judges to prevent such an occurrence from taking 
strong recommendation to mercy on account of the prisoner's | effect. 


previous good character. When asked if he had anything to 
say before sentence was passed, the prisoner said he had been 
made the victim of three anomalies in the criminal law. He 
could not pledge his oath against the oath of Mr. Turner, the ms 3 eas e 
only rma 1 had been the means of condemning him ; he = the 27th ult., to fill the vacant seat in the National Assem 
had no appeal from the verdict of the jury; and if Mr. Turner y: 

f incapable of indicting him for that 
crime, because perjury, as he anderstood it, must be proved 
by the evidence of two witnesses, and in his case it could only 
be oath against oath. ‘The prisoner added that he knew that 
his doom was fixed, and therefore he asked his lordship to dis- 
regard the recommendation of the jury. He had no wish to 
go out again into the world. He believed his lordship had the 
power of sentencing him to penal servitude for five years. He 
courted that. He could not suffer more physically than he had | one Legitimist. 
suffered. He had lived for weeks and months without a din- 
ner, simply on bread and tea, and such nutriment as that. He 
had sold the coat from his back and the shirt from his skin in 
order to supply his daily wants, but he had never been guilty 
of dishonesty. He should be only too glad if his lordship | bly. 
would inflict upon him the full punishment he had power to 
inflict, in the hope that before the full period had expired he | couraged. 
might find even in a felon’s grave that repose which he had in 
vain sought in the world. Mr. Commissioner Kerr sentenced 





THE CONTINENT. 
The following are the final returns of the election in PariS 


eco rea ke awpins dae sads emesis 180,146 
SE ee SION, os pocccesteescencteneane 135,406 
IEG kc ccchaseedecn aid wees einen ae 27,058 


The elections in the’ Departments of Correze, Jura, and 
Marne were carried by the Republicans. In Morbilhan the 
Catholics were successful. The total result of the voling in 
Paris and other parts of France, to fill vacancies in the Assem- 
bly, was the election of three Radicals, four Republicans, and 


All the journals except the Radical organs express surprise 
at the vote in the Department of the Seine. ‘The Conserva- 
tive papers say it is due to Thiers’s leaning to the Left, and 
the Republican journals attribute it to mistakes in the Assem- 
The Bien Public looks upon Barodet’s triumph as a 
serious event, but repudiates the idea that its party is dis- 
The Monarchical press generally regard the elee- 
tion as a terrible awakening for the Conservatives. Le Temps 
pronounces it a warning to the Government. 

The Moderate Republicans, who supported the Count de 
f | Remusat, are embarrassed by his defeat. 
-| The election of M. Barodet will probably lead to a modifica- 





enham, was charged at the Brentford petty sessions lately with | tion of the Ministry. It is probable that Count de Re:musat, 
violently assaulting a fly-driver named Wells. According to| Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Leon Say, Minister of 
the complainant’s statement, the defendant engaged him to | Finances, and M. Jules Simon, Minister of Public Instruction, 
take two ladies to the boat-race and back for £1. After he | Will resign. 

had taken the party home in the evening, he was kept waiting : 
some time, and when he asked for his money the defendant | Grevy, late President of the Assembly, are talked of as pro- 
“ struck him two violent blows on the face with his fist, canght | bable members of the new Cabinet. 

him by the neckeloth and knocked his head against the door, 


M. Casimir Perier, formerly Minister of the Interior, and M. 


M. de Remusat has expressed his desire to resign the Minis- 


n ing to, he found that he | tty of Foreign Affairs, but President Thiers has induced him 
was bleeding, and one of the defendant's dogs gnawing his hat | to remain in office. 
In cross-examination, the witness said he was " ) Be : 
quite sober, and denied that he threatened to pull tne pictures | President Thiers, who appeared to be discouraged. It is 





Count de Remusat’s Electoral Committee on Monday visited 


f | reported that when the President first received the news of the 


irink. ‘Two witnesses deposed to the fly-driver being sober, | Count’s defeat he retired to his room and remained one hour 
and to his having been very badly assaulted. ‘The magistrates alone. 
sentenced the prisoner to one month’s hard labor, and ordered 


Chere are fears that the Right in the Assembly will now 
-|insist on restricting and otherwise modifying universal 
suffrage. 
The Bonapartist journals declare that the Conservative 


M. Barodet made an eloquent address to his constituents on 


and M, Grevy, late President of the Assembly, will take his 
place, or enter the Ministry in some other Department. 


Hurst, commercial traveller, brought an action against the 





Mr, A. Savile's b. ¢. Kaiser, by Skirmisher, out of Regina, 
NE I ine haedndeh a bde wind £4 Gpitnwed nes viens 
Mr. F, Gretton’s br. ¢. Suleiman, by Knight of the Cres- 
cent, out of Queen of Prussia.......... i dan eae 3 

Ten thousand emigrants fleft Liverpool last week for the 
United States. 

A large party of Londoners will leave London on the 5th of 
next month for Halifax. On the day previous to their depar- 
ture a popular farewell demonstration will take place in Victoria 
Park. Speeches will be made on the occasion by a number of 
persons, including several Americans, 

Mr. Hawkins, of the prosecution in the Tichborne perjury 
case, on ‘Tuesday concluded the opening address, which he 
began on Wednesday last. 

The carriage works of the Lancashire Railway Company, in 
Manchester, were destroyed by fire on Sunday night last. 
Fifty locomotives and 120 coaches, which were in the building, 

‘were burned, ‘The loss is $400,000. 

Mr. Henry Unkles, a magistrate of Cork, has been sentenced 
to one week's imprisonment for violation of the Ballot Act at 
Cork election in December last, in declaring how an illiterate 
voter had voted. 

The finished iron-makers of England, representing 5,000 to 
6,000 puddling furnaces, recently offered their work-people to 
continue paying $4 12 (12s. 6d.) per ton for puddling, and 
other wages in like proportion. Some of the workmen have 
the offer under advisement. 

The appointment of the Rev. Charles Kingsley to the canonry 
at Westminster vacant by the death of the Rev, Evan Nepean, 
is gazetted. ‘The Rev. C. F. ‘Vorver, rector of Stisted, Essex, 
and honorary canon of Canterbury, has been appointed to the 
canonry in Chester Cathedral vacated by Canon Kingsley. 


A special committee, appointed by the Bishop of Chester, 
has been sitting at Wigan, to inquire into charges of drunken- 
ness and immorality preferred against the Rev. Charles Hutch- 
inson Newbold, vicar of All Saints’, Hindley, near Wigan. ‘The 
commissioners were unanimously of opinion that there are 
sufficient primn« fucie grounds for instituting further proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. Brown, the head of the Naval Engineering Works in the 
United Siates, is in England, and has been permitted to in- 
spect the models, plans, and drawings in Sir Andrew Clarke's 
office, with the sanction of the Foreign Office and Admiralty, 

Her Majesty's ship Rifleman, which has been commissioned 


for special service in the Persian Gulf in connection with the | 
suppression of the Eastern slave trade, had her final inspection | 


pensation for personal injuries sustained in an accident at 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has arrived in 
Lancashire and Yoikshire Railway Company, to recover com- Vienna. 


carry the case to the Exchequer Chambers. At the Liverpoo 
wife, who was injured in the Poulton collision, in August last 


Agnes Maria Greenhalgh, a dressmaker, residing at Heywood 


for injuries sustained by a collision. 


seemed that some little misunderstanding had occurred be 


not wolfish.” “A hypocrite with his mouth destroyeth hi 
neighbor.” ‘‘Except a few, the villagers are mere serfs. 





anything discourteous to the p 


Wortley Junction. An important point of law was raised in 
the case as to the liability of the company in view of their 
working arrangements with the Great Northern Company. af o- 7; i a . 

After some discussion a verdict was entered for the plaintiff for brought to the hospital at Vienna. Five of them bave proved 
£750 damages, it being understood that the defendants would 


assizes, an action was brought against the same company by | __ : ? - 
Mr. John Howarth, fruiterer, Blackburn, on account of his | 27» 82d was received with extraordinary honors. He was met 


tween the rev. gentleman and a local solicitor named Eyre, oe 
who is called in the report “a somewhat eccentric man.” | 8°0™*™ 
‘The result was that Mr. Eyre affixed the following placard on 4 - : 

his own house :—‘‘ A good shepherd careth for his sheep, and is | the Permanent Committee continues. Senors Becerra and 


The Prince and Princess Imperial of Germany, and the 
Count and Countess of Flanders have arrived there also. 


One day last week, twenty cases of sporadic cholera were 





fatal. An effort is made to conceal the fact of the appearance 
of the disease in that city. 


The German Emperor arrived in St. Petersburg, on April 


at Gatschina, 30 miles hence, by the Czar and the Grand 


‘The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, and assessed the | Dukes, who accompanied him to the city. ‘The two Emperors 
damages at £850. In a third action against the company, made their entrance in the presence of immense crowds of 


people, who manifested the greatest enthusiasm. The Em- 


’ 


obtained a verdict of £652 10s. damages for injuries sustained | Peror William first reviewed the regiments of which he is 
in a collision in the Preston Railway Station. The plaintiff, | 4onerary Colonel, and was then conducted to the Winter 
who was still very unwell, had to be carried into court. At | Palace, where he was formally received by the Court with the 
the same assizes, Mrs. Jepson, widow of a painter, obtained | St imposing ceremonies. The Czsr presented to him his 
£600 damages against the North Western Railway Company portrait, a sword of honor, the Cross of St. George, the Iron 


Cross for merit, with the additional inscription ‘* For valor, ’ 


The Rev. W. W. Harvey, whose appointment by Mr. Glad- | *@4,9" inkstand and vases in lapis lazuli 
stone to the rectory of Ewelme created so much stir a year or 
two ago, was the defendant in an action for trespass which 
was tried the other day in the Wallingford County Court. It 


The Provinzial Correspondenz says the visit of the German 
Emperor to St. Petersburg confirms the pacific policy agreed 
to by the Emperors of Germany, Russia, and Austria last 
Septenber. It is especially significant at this time, because 
the prospects of quiet in Western Europe were growing 





A dispatch from Madrid says the search for the members of 


; | Figuerola have been arrested. A monster mass meeting of 
*| Federalists was held on Sunday, at which violent speeches 


This document was dated the 16th of December, and on the | Were made. 
26th Mr. Harvey called at the plaintiff's house, and asked “‘if|  - 

the man Eyre was at home.” He was told by the plaintiff's miles north-west of Barcelona, and demanded a contribution, 
man-servant that Mr. Eyre was engaged, but he forced himself | but fled on the approach of the National troops. 

into the house, and opened the door of the dining-room, where e B 

the plaintiff was entertaining three gentlemen at dinner. Mr, |® gteat victory for their troops at Vera, forty miles north of 
Harvey told Mr. Eyre in effect that if he was assured that the | Pampeluna. 

words of the placard were libellous, he should bring an action ~—a0e" . . 

against Mr. Eyre. Mr. Eyre said he could do as he pleased, He had started for Spain with a howitzer packed as baggage. 
and Mr. Harvey withdrew, but afterwards, with the aid of a . oe ‘ 

ladder and his own gardener, took down the placard from the | Provinces of Biscay have surrounded the City of Bilbao, which 
wall, This, and the entry into the house, were the trespass | !S almost defenceless. 

complained of. For the defence, it was contended that the placard 
was a libel upon Mr. Harvey, who therefore had a right to take 
it down, or to enter the plaintiff's premises. This was over- 
ruled by the judge, who thought there was a case to go to the 


jury. Mr. Harvey was — hye dae he denied doing | will carry a large quantity of ammunition and arms for the 
» but he admitted taking | troops. 


A band of 500 Carlists entered the town of Capellades, 30 
The Carlist Committee, London, report despatches detailing 


Don Carlos’s Chamberlain has been arrested at Geneva. 


It is reported in Bayonne that the Carlists in the Spanish 


The Government of Holland has ordered 14 steam naval 
vessels to proceed immediately to Sumatra, for the purpose 
of co-operating with the Dutch troops now on that island 
in their movements against the Atcheenese. The vessels 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO.,, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 











MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 


JAY COOKE & CO.,, 
20 Watt Street, & 41 Lomparp STREET, Lonpon. 








IIENRY CLEWS «& CoO.,, 
32 WALL STREET, * 





WILITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BIAISSsS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOIN BLOODGOOD «& CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETITERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN «& CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 














CHICAGO BANKERS. 
A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 
WALL STREET, nan P. M.. May 1, 1873. 


The stock exchange has shown during the 
past week but little variation from our 
previous reports, business being very dull 
Without any immediate indications of a 
revival of activity unti) the plans of the 
leading cliques are more matured. Money is 
easier, but there are as yet no signs of that 


immense supplies of such staples as Petro- 


Summer and Autumn, cannot fail to make a 
decided impression upon the foreign ex- 
changes and the ocean carrying trade, as an 
indication of which there is already a demand 
for tonnage for future use as decidedly better 
rates than are obtainable for current business. 
The exports of Corn the last harvest year 
were much more than double the quantity 
shipped the previous year, and they promise 
the present season to be beyond all parallel. 
So, too, with Petroleum. The yield was 
never so great as at present, and the price is 
sufficiently low to insure a substantial in- 
crease of consumption all over .the world.) 
The greatest gg exported in any one 
year was in 1871, when a little rising 155,- 
000,000 gallons went abroad. This year 
promises so material a gain on that quantity 
as to tax the tonnage supply to the utmost, ir 
connection with the other departments.— 
Shipping List. 


The failure of the Atlantic National Bank 
on Nassau-street was announced on Saturday, 
the deficit being $604,000, and the cashier, 
F. L. Taintor, a defaulter to the amount of 
over $400,000. He has been arrested and 
confined in Ludlow-street jail. 


The Superintendent of the Census estimates 
fifty-six per cent. as the just measure of the 
increase in the prices of mechanical and 
manufactured products from 1860 to 1870. 
He estimates the aggregate value of the 
manufactures of the country at one hundred 
and eighty per cent. greater than their value 
in 1860; but this value is estimated at the 
increased price, so that the real difference is 
reduced to about fifty per cent. 





' 
| 


It was recently decided by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts that a telegraph 
company could not be held responsible for 
error in transmitting messages, unless the 
messages are repeated, in accordance with 
the regulations of the company, as printed in 
their blanks. This decision is in direct con- 
tradiction to one just given in Illinois. The 
Courts there hold that the telegraphs have no 
business to charge one price for doing the 
work at all, and an extra price for doing it 
correctly. Correctness is of the very essence 
of the contract of a telegraph company, and 
cannot legally be separated from it and 
charged for as an extra accommodation. 


Late advices from Java report 4 rice 
famine there, the last two seasons having 
been very unfavorable for the crop. Vessels 
were being taken up at Hong Kong and 





influx of currency to this point which was 
to inaugurate a series of movements in the 
Bull interest. The rate for money is 7 per 
cent. gold, with a majority of transactions at 
higher quotations. Discounts are in better 
demand at 9 and 10 per cent. for best names. 
Gold is steady at the decline. Foreign Ex- 
change is better again as the market becomes 
relieved of borrowed bills. We quote prime 
60 days bills on the basis of 10813 to 1085,, 
and sight one per cent. higher. The remain- 
ing features of the market require no special 
comment, 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 







Apr. 24. May 1. 
- NIx¥@ — 1174@ — 
- i= - 
4 @ O14 HAxK@ — 
—- @— —- @-— 
~- O— 15 @— 
— h< —- @— 


IW®| 925 
— G 


N. ¥. C. & H. Serip..... —- @- —- @- 
Northwestern........... —- @- —- @- 
Northwestern pref. ...... —- @- — @- 
Ohio and Mississippi... 4445@ — 484@ — 
Pactiic Miah... .<ciessnss 583,@ 58% ST4@ 56% 
INE iinlves tibet —- @- —- @- 
4 Sere 108g @10834 108 @ — 
I 6 oo ck cntaatacce —- @- —- @- 
ES HONG 60% 57K @ 5724 
St. Paul preferred........ - @— — @ 
Untom Pacide,.. .s.cecsses 32°4@ 3235 314@ 
Wabash and W.......... G695,@ 704 693400 


Western: Union. 
Adams Express... 
Ameri Merchs’ L 


-Xpress.... 





| marine disasters. A review of the business of 


other China ports to proceed to Saigon and 
Bangkok and load rice for Java, and asa con- 
sequence freights had advanced. There were 
also exports of rice from Japan to Java, in- 
clucing one full cargo, which had been ori- 
ginally shipped to another port, but subse- 
quently had its destination changed to Java. 


The Gulf stream theories of Maury, Car- 
penter and others are intelligently discussed 
in an English work recently issued entitled 
“Depths of the Sea.” The writer, Dr. 
Thompson, holds that it is the one natural 
physical phenomenon on the surface of the 
earth, whose origin and principal cause, the 
drift of the trade winds, can be most clearly 
and easily traced. He condemns Maury’s 
causes as neutralizing one another, but re- 
asserts that the remarkable conditions of cli- 
mate on the coasts of Europe are due in a 
broad sense solely to the Gulf Stream. 


The British line of steamers between China 
and San Francisco was to have been inaugu- 
rated by the departure of the steamer “ Lord 
of the Isles” from Hong Kong on the 10tb 
ult. 


The Marine underwriters of England suf- 
fered heavy pecuniary losses during the past 
year, owing to the extraordinary number of 


underwriting in 1872, now before us, shows 
that the average per centage paid on pre. 
miums was 47.8, being an increase of 16 per 
cent. over the figures in 1871. One-third of 
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The return of comparative financial ease, 
the fading away of the last traces of an | 
unprecedentedly inclement Winter and | 
Spring, the resumption of navigation on the | 
great inland seas of the Northwest, and the 

opening of the bosom of the earth to the hand | 
ef industry, all serve to quicken the currents | 
of trade, and infuse new life into every artery | 
of commerce—the increase in the distribution | 
of merchandise throughout the great interior | 
being very decided and highly gratifying to | 
merchants whose supplies had accumulated, | 
by the season’s delays, to burdensome pro- } 
portions, The firmness in Exchange, coupled | 
with more satisfactory advices from the) 
ptincipal foreign markets for leading Ameri- | 
can products, and a lower ruling of freights, | 
has also assisted the export trade, though in | 
view of the reduced stocks of the great sta- | 
ples bere, the resumption of canal navigation | 
will be necessary to give a decided impetus | 
to the outward movement. Pending the 
reopening of the canals, however, exporters | 
lave been making some pretty heavy con- | 
tracts for Break Stuffs for delivery during the 

latter part of May and all of June, the quan- } 
tity thus laid under contribution to shippers | 





the increase ig attributed to perils of the sea, 
and the remaining two-thirds are set down to 
deficient: premiums (which enhance the per 
centage by reducing the sum it is computed 
upon), and to the deficient provision against 
the perils of the sea. The reviewer, who is 
said to be excellent authority, remarks that 
the building of iron ships has been brought 
down toa point at which symptoms of danger 
lave become numerous and serious. Ships, 
and especially steamers, he aflirms, are now 
going to sea, bearing the highest class con- 
ferred by either the committee of “ Lloyd's | 
Registry,” or that at the Liverpool Under- 
writers’ Rooms, which practical men regard 
with apprehension; and all the facts known 
touching some of the most remarkable casual- | 
ties of 1872 point to the conclusion that iron | 
ships are now being built upon principles un- | 
sanctioned by experience and not calculated 
to secure safety at sea. He is convinced that 
some serious errors have been committed of 
late by both committees, and the only remedy 
he can suggest for the bad building and 
abuse of ships is better superintendence and 
more publicity. 


from the Home Insurance Company. 


fires of late years, this action of the under- 
writers will meet with hearty approval. 
resolution was also adopted authorising the 
appointment of supervisor agents to examine 
the books and accounts of local agents. 


Our State Assembly has finally passed a U, Se5s, "74 reg 
bill to increase the head-money on immigrants | U. 8. 


from $1.50 to $2.50. 


The necessity for this 


increase is seid to have arisen from the in- |v, 


creased expenses which have been thrown on 
the Board of Emigration, The last year the 
expenditures so much exceeded the receipts, 
that it was feared it would have to mortgage 
its property on Ward’s Island. More than a 
thousand Italians had to be provided for by 
the board early last winter, most of whom 
were there s few weeks since. 


The West, which has become aroused to a 
high pitch of excitement over the question of 
cheaper freights for her products, is reminded 
by the doctrinaire economists that, instead of 
fighting the railroad managers, she should 
build up manufacturing industries, thus crea- 
ting a home market for her bread stuffs and 
provisions. This is a very pretty theory,and 
some day, when the population becomes 
dense and capital has sufficiently increased, 
it will no doubt be reduced ‘*o practice. 
Meanwhile, chesper transportation is an im- 
perative necessity. It has also been sug- 
gested, £8 a means of measurably overcoming 
the freight difficulty, that the Western people 
should convert their corn and other grain in- 
to pork and beef, thus compacting it so that 
it can be transported ata profit. This method 
| has glready been adopted to a very cons:der- 
able extent; to carry it further would seem 
to involve the thought that the interests of 
the people are subsidiary to those of the rail- 
roads. The people have the right, and will 
use their own choice as to the manner in 
which they will avail themselves of the fruits 
of their labors. They have the right to send 
their graia to market, and the equal right to 
demand that the freight charges shall not be 
exorbitant. 


Since her great fire, Chicago has_ borrowed 
no less than fifty millons of dollars, thus 
mortgaging her reality to non residents for 
about seventy millions, according to one of 
her local journals. New York, Hartford and 
Boston have furnished this money, mainty, 
and one of the moneyed institutions of ITert- 
ford has nearly ten millions of Chicago 
mortgages drawing an average of nine per 
cent. Of the immense future prosperity of 
Chicago no one can have any Coubt who bas 
investigated the sources of her business and 
the causes which must continue to promote 
her growth, but the interest she is paying is 
an enormous burden upon somebody. Of 
course it is distributed*throughout that large 
area of territory purchasing, selling and 
making exchanges in Chicago. In _prosper- 
ous times, when the farmer commands remu- 
nerating prices for his products, this burden 
wil hardly be noticed; when, however, for 
a series of ‘years, the farmer no more than 
gets his money back for labor and material, 
he cannot pay the prices or make the pur- 
chases which give the mortgagor of high- 
priced stores the profits which pay the 
interest. 


Of the sixty to seventy millions of traflic 
that is annually carried on between the 
United States and Canada, the latter now 
clears almost thirty-three per cent. So heavy 
a trade balance against us ought to-suggest 
that Reciprocity would do much towards 
annulling it, while likewise quickening trade 
itself and multiplying its mutual advantages. 
It is certain that the trade of Canada is 
increasing yearly, the productive resources of 
that country being in a state of steady and 
rapid development. We are paying an 
immense premium on the lumber drawn from 
there, occasioned by a fifty per cent. duty; a 
necessity to which we are now more than 
ever driven by the destruction of our own 
forests in consequence of this identical tax. 
Reciprocity would remit that heavy charge 
upon an article that enters so universally 
into the supplies demanded by civilization. 
“he rest of the trade of Canada is likewise 
fast going oft to foreign countries, and our 
obvious policy should be to arrest the current 
and turn its enriching flow acress our own 
territory. 


The net result of a careful inquiry into the 
condition and prospects of labor at the South, 
instituted by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, is that the efficiency uf colored labor in 
the South is greater now than it has been at 
any time since the war, and is improving, and 
that the whites are slowly coming into the 
traces, and gaining for labor a dignity that 
will finally make it as popular among white 
men at the South as it is among while men at 
the North and West. This is the right spirit, 
and augurs well for the future of that section 
of our common country. With a soil capable 
of producing more corn than ten times the 
extent of their needs, they send millions of 
dollars tothe West for it. They bring forage 
from other States, which they might suppl 
themselves. With timber uusurpassed of all 











The National Board of ¥ire Underwriters, 
while in session in this city, adopted a reso- 
Jution authorising the raising by subscription | 


kinds, almost every article of furniture, and 
every wooden utensil and tvol, comes from 
the North. With abundant water power, 
there are very few factories. But it is never 


being the equivalent of quite a million of a fund of $100,600, from which rewards of t00 late to mend, end it is sincerely to be 
bushels of Grain, at prices but little below | not less than $10,000 are to be paid for the | oped the present promising indications of a 
those now current for Wheat, Corn and) arrest and conviction of incendiaries, The | better order of things may indefinitely con- 
Flour, and somewhat higher for Rye. The: fund is to be started by a $5,000 subscription | tinue —Shipping List. 





In!General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 


leum, Corn, &c., to go forward during the | view of the alarming increase of incendiary | Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 





STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 


U.S. Obligations, 
Sa, “24 COMP... .....- 
6s, “Sl coup . 
.. re 

S. 6s, 5-208, ‘2 coup 
U.S. 6s, 520s, "64 coup 
7.8 









. Gs, 5-2s, "HT coup 
. Gs, 5-203, "68 coup 
U.S. 5s, 10408, coup.... 





State Bonds, 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 
do coupon do 

do —_ 6s canal loan 1873 

Alabama 5s 


do new.. 
Michigan 6s, °7? 
PN, CB oc cines. 6 crate see 

do 68, H. & St. Jos..... ale 
, oo errr 










¢ 
Ohio Ga, °%5......... 
South Carolina 6s....... 
Tennessee 68..........- 
do new Bonds.. 
Virginia ‘65............. 
do 


new Bonds......... 


Rallroad Bonds, 





Alt. & T. Haute Ist mort: 
> 2d mortgage | s 
Boston, Hartford & Evie ist mort. . 
Buffalo, N. Y, & Erie Ist mort... 
| Central Pacifie Gold Bonds... 
Chic. Burl. & Quincey 8s, Ist mort 
Chic, & Alton Sinking Fund........ 
do Ist mortgage “ 
do Income. ...... 
Chicago & Milwankee Ist mort. ... 
Chicago & N, West Sinking Fund... 
do B66 WRONG. oa ances 
| cite & Rock Tsland Pacific 7s.:..... 
| Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 I’... 
j do 2d mort 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund...... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort. . 
do 2d mort... 
Del, Lack & West. Ist mort 
do 2d mort 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort 
Erie 1st mort. extend...............- 
CS errs 
Gabe BOM, CBE. 6 ike ccnciccsccaes 
eee 


Great Western Ist mort., "88......... | 
Si mort. “SE... 35. ..0. 
Hann, & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land Gr.. 
Hann, & St. Joseph convert..... 
Harlem Ist mort, 78........ wedi 
do Istmort. and Sinking 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. 
Iiinois Central 7s °%5 
Lack. & Western . 
Michigan Central 8 
Mich. South. & N. 

























und... 
do do 2d mort..... 
Morris & Essex Ist mort............. 
eee 

New Jersey Central 2d mort 
do SI sip wanei san 
New York Central 64, °83............ 

de fs, Sub’n. 


Liss 






do ky AS 
New York & New Haven 6s 


Ohio & Miss. 1st mort............... 
do MUN ce akeencasn ans | 
Panama... | 


Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort...... 
do do 2d mort 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac, E. B. guar. by Mixsouri......... 
qn & ol. Set mort. “00.......... 
SII bis ities Saal a ra'x.on 400 
St. Louis & tron Mountain. 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony 
do of 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. KE. Diy 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ 
do Land Grants, 7s... 
do Income, 10s.... 
Alt. & Terre Haute... 
do preferre 
Boston, Fe ford & Erie. 
Chicago & Alton........... ‘ 
oO preferred . 
Chicago & N. Westera 
i. preferred, 
Chicago & Rock Island......... 
Chicago, Burlington & Quine 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg......... 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central... 
Del. Lack. & Western....... 
Dubuque & Sioux City..... 
Ene 
































BG. MUNRO oc csoses sax os A 
Hannibal & St. Joseph....... ee 
do preferred ............ 


do preferred..........++0. ‘ 
Joliet & Chicago. .............. 
Hlnvis Centra ut; 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... 
Marietta & Cincin. 1st preferred. 
2d preferred 











do 
Michigan Central ..... 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 
do preferred. . 
Morris & Easex.......... 
New Haven & Hartford.. 
New Jerse 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River 
do Scrip Certificate...... . 











Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co....... .........+ 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal... 
Pennsylvania Coal Co........ oe 
Spring Mountain Coal.............,. 






Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mail......... -- 
Boston Water Power. 






aaah a ng a a 
Wells, Fargo Express...... 3 











lo Seer east 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond... 
re 





Oe ee eee fee eee 


Bid. | Ask. 


) 




















ej ee} 


104g 
[6% 
T64 
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JAY COOKE & 6O., 


No. 20 Wall St., 


New York. 


EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIs, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 


Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct 


_ ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24, 1573. 
(tH THE TRUSTEES, 


FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF 
THE Sist DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dec., 1872 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


Its AFFAIRS ON 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks, 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
nary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872 

Losses paid during the 
same period 


pebawkeneeens $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses......... +++ $1,055,707 63 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks $8,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,480,100 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,374 14 
Cae te BARES. .ccccccccesceseses seececes 265,008 81 





Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 


4th of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 


be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 


of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. 
of payment aud cancelled, : 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Com f 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 

By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moone, 
Henry Corr, 

Jos1an O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaries H. Russert, 
Lowe tt Hoprook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya. PHELPs, 
CaLes Barstow, 

A. P. Pinot, 
Wii E. Dover, 
Davin Lane, 

James Brycr, 
Dante 5. MILLER, 
Wa. STURGIS, 


©, A. Hanp, 
James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rovwr, B, Myrury, 


Frepertck CHauncy, 
Gro. 5, STEPHENSON, 
Wiiuiam H. Wess, 
Suerrarp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuances P, Burpett 
Cuas. H. MarsHat, 
Wicuiam E, Bunker, 


James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Docent, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER VY. BLAKE 
Cuances D. Leverica. 
J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. Ul. H. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America 
No. 52 Wali St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East | 
i Also Circular | 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of | 


and West Indies, and South America. 


the world. 


Demand and Time Bill 


vil 
ates: also Cable Transfers 
n2 Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Bankin, 


terse transacted. 
ences JOHN PATON, Agent. 


IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 


$5,918,019 95 


2.079.659 45 | 


$5,776,518 70 


The certificates to be produced at the time 


oe! for the year | 
H 


Josepn GAILLARD. JR., 


Gorvon W. Burnaam, 


Samvet L. Mireur, 


s of Exchange, payable in | 
wondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current | 
Demand Drafts on Scot- | Desk . 
and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
91352340425. 


Locat COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 


No. 89 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Pros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co, 





FRAME, HARE & 





“GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 
(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 
Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 











BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dedge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
JAMES M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
& Co. 





Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 


the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 








| Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniags more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO X& SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CoNsOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas 


ALEX. ROR'T CHISOLM, Pres't 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
Wallets, 

Zz | &e., &e. 


We keep everything in our ne, and sell at lowest 
prices, 





’ 





LOCKWOOD, Mawnacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 


Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Iw ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

(= From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, ;Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rey. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington{Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 








Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. § 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and | 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 





Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Vianos, it has given great satiefaction to my family 
aid to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It isa very superior instrument, both 
in «ts finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FRESSORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. forand Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

V GG, SMITH. H. T. MCOUN 


HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The American Brs.iopo ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 pe: year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 








J. SABIN & SONS, S4 Nassau Street. N.Y, 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebr: ska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres a 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent 
interest required, 





ipwirds on 
No advance 





Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 





and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 





TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 

FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
country. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 
Address, 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co, 

Omaba, Neb. 





The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: *. Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern lowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Wears? 
Credit 5 Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

R PORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST., 
New York.t 











A.C. KAUFFMAR, 


BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





te" Uncvurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 
Corn, Lanp WarkaANTS, Excuance, &c., &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 
Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cuted 
ee" Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 


NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

i" CorresponpeNntrs of this honse, may rely 
tpon having their busicess attended to with tidelity 
tnd despatch, 

New York CoRREsPCONDRN?TS : 


HENRY 
CO, KOUNTZE BROTHERS 


CLEWS 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
AND 

ROUND HATS, 

Suitable for the season. 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, Ac. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 





HUCH B. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 

HAVANA CIGARS. 





! 


182 FIFTH AVENUE. 














